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MINERAL-OIL NOSE DROPS 


ie ies manufacturers wouldn’t sell it if they knew it was 
dangerous.” This has been the reaction of many to 
the report on the hazards of mineral-oil nose drops in the 
last issue of ConsuMERS UN1oN Reports. 


The complete indifference of 


ness men in giving your approval to a product of a type 
which has caused the deaths of a large number of chil- 
dren. 

“The product to which we refer is Vicks Va-tro-nol 
nose drops. One constituent of this product is mineral oil, 
and doubtless in your position you are aware that the use 

of mineral-oil nose drops may 





most drug manufacturers to the wel- 
fare of consumers and their willing- 
ness knowingly to jeopardize health 
and life for the sake of their profits 
have been clearly and frequently 
demonstrated. Yet, on the chance 
that ignorance might in some cases 
be responsible, and in the hope that 
some at least of the manufacturers 
withdraw their dangerous 
medicines, Consumers Union has 


MEN’S SUITS . 


CREAMS 


might CU ELECTIONS 
written to the heads of a number of 
companies marketing mineral-oil 
nose drops, advising them of the 
hazard of these preparations and ee 
: , MENS SOCKS 
asking whether they would continue 
to sell them. Letters were sent to 
the manufacturers of Rexall Nasal 
Spray, Mistol, Hill's Nose Drops, 
Pineoleum, Vicks Va-tro-nol, and to 
R. H. Macy & Co., who sell nose 


drops under their own brand. 
The worst offender among the 
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1 | cause lipoid pneumonia and death. 
While I am sure that in the eyes of 
the law you have committed no 
crime, yet actually, in approving 


3 and guaranteeing this product and 
thus encouraging parents to use it, 
you are to that extent responsible 

8 oT for jeopardizing the lives of their 
children. 

+. & ae 


“On the chance that your scien- 
'| tific studies have not brought the 
hazard of mineral-oil nose drops to 


17 your attention, may I point out that 
. this hazard has been noticed even 
19 in a trade publication, Drug Trade 
Vews, which contained the follow- 

2] ing statement in the December 21, 


1936 issue: ‘Dr. Heatly warned that 
. . « liquid petrolatum should not 
be used without special care in in- 
24 fancy, because of . . . the danger of 
cases of lipoid pneumonia from ac- 
cidental inhalation . . .’ 








publications which have carried ad- 
vertisements for mineral-oil nose drops is Good House- 
keeping Magazine, because it claims to check the accuracy 
of its advertisements and to guarantee the products ad- 
vertised. For this reason the following letter was sent to 
Dr. Walter H. Eddy, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who is the head of Good Housekeeping Institute: 
“If you have had occasion to read ConsuMERS UNION 
Reports, you are probably aware that we have lost no 
opportunity to expose the fraudulent character of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, of which you are the head. 
“It has always seemed to us a shameful thing that you 
should be permitted to put the reputation of Teachers 
College and of Columbia University at the service of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst in his effort to profit from false 
advertising “guaranteed” by your Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. Although we have looked upon you as a business 
man and not as a scientist, we now feel that you have ex- 
ceeded the tolerance which can be allowed even to busi- 


“We should like to know from 
you at this time whether you intend to continue to guar- 
antee this product and hence to permit its advertising in 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, or whether instead you will 
see that such advertising is banned, and publish a warning 
to parents in Good Housekeeping Magazine.” 

Because of the powerful lobbies maintained by proprie- 
tary-medicine trade associations, it is difficult to secure 
adequate government regulation of these products. Never- 
theless, letters were also sent to W. G. Campbell, chief of 
the Federal Food and Drug Administration in Washing- 
ton, and to the heads of the health departments in the fol- 
lowing cities, to see what action they would take to protect 
consumers: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, Boston, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and 
St. Louis. It was pointed out to Mr. Campbell that two of 
the companies are violating the law by the false claim in 
their labeling that the products are safe. 

We shall report to members what replies come in. 
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MEN’S SUITS 


A Report on Ten Well Known Brands 


With READYMADE SUITS SELLING FOR 
$10.00 to $60.00 and up, what must the 
man of moderate income pay for cloth- 
ing that will give him both service 
and satisfaction? 

Is the Hart Schaffner & Marx suit at 
$40.00 twice as good as the Howard 
suit at $20.00? 

To find the answers to such ques- 
tions, Consumers Union bought ten 
suits from retail clothing stores and 
literally pulled them to pieces for 
analysis. Prices of these suits ranged 
from $18.75 to $40.00. Tailormade 
garments and the higher priced ready- 
made suits were not included in the 
test. The largest volume of suit sales 
is in the $20.00 to $22.50 range and 
the second largest volume is in the 
$35.00 to $40.00 division. 

Single-breasted, worsted models 
from the two price groups were chosen 
for rating. In fairness to both con- 
sumers and manufacturers it should 
be said that an expert’s examination 
and testing of one suit, no matter 
how meticulously done, is obviously 
not proof that all other suits made by 
that manufacturer are of similar qual- 
ity, whether good or bad. Suits of the 
same brand and price should, however, 
be reasonably consistent in quality, al- 
lowing for variations due to particular 
styles, fabrics, or lines. 


What Price? 


The tests show clearly that if good 
wear at minimum cost is most im- 
portant, the buyer should choose a 
suit from the $20.00 grade. Low-priced 
suits will differ very little in length of 
service from those costing double the 
amount. 

But if the man can afford to pay 
more for slight refinements of style 
and the likelihood of better “drape” 
and appearance, he will be happier in 
a $40.00 suit. He will also run the risk 
of sacrificing some durability if he 





A study of fabrics, construc- 


tion and workmanship in 


low and medium priced men’s 


worsted suits. If you are 


looking for economy, buy 


low priced suits; they will 
probably be as durable as 


higher priced garments. 


chooses more expensive clothing, since 
it may have more hand tailoring, and 
hand sewing is never as strong as ma- 
chine stitching. Higher prices do not 
necessarily mean better materials but 
more styling and hand-workmanship, 
and higher advertising and selling ex- 
penditures. 

Design and style are by no means an 
adequate measure of value, even for 
men who demand these qualities. There 
is no science of tailoring. What little 
standardization exists in the industry 
has not resulted in the production of 
identically designed garments. The 
various manufacturers and designers 
continue to hold to their own ideas of 
what makes for good tailoring. 

Retail salesmen say that two of the 
questions frequently asked by men in 
search of a suit are, “Will it shine?” 
and “Will it keep its press?” Most 
men know from their own experience 
that there is no fabric that will justify 
favorable answers to both questions. 
Worsteds (hard fabrics) will shine, 
but keep a crease. Woolens (soft fab- 
rics) will not shine, but they will go 
to the tailor more often for pressing. 
In clothing, one cannot have the cake 
and the penny. The man who insists on 
a suit that will hold its shape will be 
obliged to put up with shine, espe 
cially in the dark shades. 

The distinction between woolen and 
worsted fabrics is often misunderstood. 
The two terms do not necessarily refer 


to the kind of fiber from which the 
yarn is spun or the method of weaving. 
The difference lies in the yarn itself, 
and it is the result of different methods 
of spinning. It is possible, therefore, 
to have either a “woolen-spun” fabric 
or a “worsted-spun” fabric containing 
mixtures of wool and cotton fiber. 

Woolen yarns are made from fibers 
which have not been combed, and 
which include both long and short 
fibers. Absence of combing means that 
the fibers have not been aligned paral- 
lel to each other; when the yarn is 
spun, many short ends protrude from 
the surface, giving it a softer and fuz- 
zier “handle” and appearance. Modern 
woolen fabrics are more lively and 
colorful than worsted materials; they 
are especially popular for sports wear. 

Worsted yarns, on the other hand, are 
made of combed fibers and are rela- 
tively free of short fibers. After spin- 
ning, the surface of the yarn is com- 
paratively smooth. Worsted yarns are 
firmer and stronger than correspond- 
ing woolen yarns. 


Bargain Suits 


Many stores advertise men’s cloth- 
ing at very low prices, sometimes at 
less than $10.00 and often in the vicin- 
ity of $12.00. Generally, these gar- 
ments are not satisfactory. A study of 
relative fabric costs and manufacturing 
costs indicates that a suit retailing at 
$12.00 with an assumed markup of 33 
percent of the retail price, would cost 
the retailer about $8.00. That sum is 
little more than the average of the cost 
of outer fabrics alone in the ten suits 
tested for this report. 

Obviously then, the fabrics used in 
very cheap garments are inferior, and 
the workmanship and trimmings are 
skimped to bring the cost down. The 
outer fabric is unlikely to be all wool, 
and low grades of lining and trim are 
used. 
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Exceptions to the general rule must 
be noted, for not all $10.00 or $12.00 
suits are poor ones. Department-store 
basements occasionally make good 
buys of job lots originally made to 
sell at a higher price, and the con- 
sumer who is an exceptionally good 
buyer may be able to pick these from 
among the suits on sale. The average 
buyer, however, is not able to judge 
competently the value of clothing. 

At the other end of the scale, in very 
high priced suits, one is likely to get 
softer, finer materials and more hand- 
workmanship. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that these factors mean 
better appearance, but not necessarily 
better wear. For one of normal build 
get good fit in readymade 
suits, there is probably little, if any- 
thing, to be gained by having a suit 
made to order by the average tailor. 


who can 


W eaves 


For the man who buys suits too in- 
frequently to maintain a working vocab- 
ulary of trade terms, a brief discussion 
of weaves and a description of the 
more important types of fabrics will 
be useful. 

The two weaves most commonly 
found are: the plain weave, of which 
a modification is the basket weave; 
and the twill weave, seen in serge in 
its simplest form and modified into 
herringbones, tweeds, whipcords, gab- 
ardines, and so on. 

In the simple plain weave each 
thread goes alternately over and un- 
der the cross threads, one at a time. 
The basket weave has the same system 
of interlacing, but two or four threads 
travel together. In twill weaves, the 
threads are interlaced so that one 
thread goes over or under more than 
one cross thread at a time. This pro- 
duces a diagonal effect. 


Serges are smooth-finished worsted 
fabrics in twill weave. A serge of good 
weight (about 15 ounces per yard), 
made of good quality wools, is a long- 
wearing fabric which holds its shape 
and creases well, but has a marked 
tendency to shine. 


Herringbones are variations of the 
serge weave, in that the diagonal line 
is broken and reversed in direction 
periodically. It is made from either 
worsted or woolen yarns. 


Gabardines are very tightly woven 


worsted fabrics, with twill weave, made 
of fine yarns packed closely together. 
Well made gabardines are extremely 
strong and show excellent resistance 
to abrasion. They are characterized by 
fine steep diagonal lines on the face of 
the fabric. 

W hipcords are similar to gabardines, 
but the twill lines are heavier and not 
so closely spaced. They wear excel- 
lently. 

Cheviots are woven in twill weave 
from either woolen or worsted yarns, 
and have a somewhat napped or fuzzy 
surface. They do not hold their shape 
so well as serges, but the napped sur- 
face resists shine. Generally, they are 
made of heavier yarns, and usually 
with wools of a lower quality. 


Tweeds are made from coarser qual- 
ities of wool, and from woolen, rather 
than worsted, yarns; usually, they 
show contrasting colors. Firmly woven 
tweeds are very serviceable but have 
a tendency to lose their crease. 


Flannels are napped fabrics woven 
from woolen or worsted yarns or a 
combination of both. The latter type 
combines the advantages of both meth- 
ods of spinning, having the soft, fuzzy 
finish of woolens, and some of the 
shape- and crease-retaining qualities 
of worsteds. They are not generally 
considered as long-wearing fabrics. 


Unfinished worsted is a term applied 
to many different types of fabrics in 
which there is a slight nap or fuzz on 
the surface, partially concealing the 
weave pattern. 

Clear-finished worsted is a generic 
term applied to worsteds in which the 
fuzz is removed as completely as pos- 
sible, leaving a distinct weave pattern. 

Harris Tweed is a registered name 
applied to a tweed fabric made from 
Scottish wools by the inhabitants of a 
number of islands off the coast of Scot- 
land. The genuine Harris Tweed is 
made by hand in primitive fashion, 
and is an excellent fabric from the 
standpoint of strength and wearability 
and resistance to weather. There are, 
however, many excellent domestic fab- 
rics, machine-made, which will give 
perfectly satisfactory service, although 
they may lack the characteristic peat 
odor of the original. It is said that 
some domestic manufacturers are even 
adding the peat odor to simulate more 
closely the original. The genuine Har- 





J 


ris Tweed is identified by a distinctive 
trade-mark. 


Twists are woven in plain or twill 
from plied yarns (strands 
twisted together). The yarns are tightly 
twisted, usually in contrasting colors. 
They have excellent strength and high 
resistance to abrasion; and they hold 
creases well. Twists may be woven 


weave, 


from woolen or worsted yarns. 


Many other terms are used for men’s 
suiting fabrics, such as plaids, tartans, 
shark’s tooth, shetlands, cassimeres, 
and homespuns. They designate pat- 
tern effects or special finishes, or com- 
binations of the two. 


Linings 


Linings, like other fabrics, are made 
in a number of different weights and 
counts. A lining for a man’s suit 
should be of good count, not less than 
120 by 68 threads to the inch. A 
loosely woven lining, no matter of 
what fiber, will not give good service. 

Acetate fabrics should be selected 
when it becomes necessary to replace 
a suit lining. Fairly satisfactory serv- 
ice may, however, be expected from 
rayons of good quality. 

Among the large synthetic yarn pro- 
ducers manufacturing acetate yarns in 
the United States are the Celanese Cor- 
poration of America (Celanese), Vis- 
cose Company (Seraceta), du Pont 





INSIDE THE Sult. 


Good Workmanship Counts Here, Too. 
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Rayon Corporation (Acele), and Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corporation (Eastman 
Acetate). The Celanese Corporation 
spins yarns and weaves the finished 
fabric in its own plant, thus controlling 
the whole All of the com- 
panies sell to weavers who manufac- 


process. 
ture fabrics in their plants. 


Comparison of Suits 


The buyer who wishes to understand 
more completely the differences be- 
tween the suits in the $20.00 group 
and those in the $40.00 group will be 
interested in a point-by-point compari- 


son. 
Lower Priced Suits 


Ourer Fasrics: All of the outer fab- 
rics examined in the $20.00 range 
were found to be entirely wool, with 
a weight per yard in the 58-inch width 
of about 14 to 15 ounces, a medium 
Richman and Bond fabrics 
were woven from single-ply filling 
yarns (those running in the width di- 
and two-ply warp yarns; 
Howard and Crawford were two-ply in 
both Tests for tensile 
strength and resistance to abrasion 
were passed satisfactorily by all fab- 
rics. In the accompanying table it 
will be seen that the lowest figure for 
tensile strength was 56 pounds, which 
is ample for normal use. Even more 
important than strength for an estimate 
of value are such characteristics as 
weight, number of threads per inch, 
and quality of the wool. These factors 
determine the approximate value of 
the cloth in terms of dollars per yard 
(see table). 


weight. 


rection ) 


directions. 


Lininc Faprics: Acetate linings are 
considered superior to those of viscose 
rayon. In the Richman suit the lining 
was woven with acetate warp yarns 
and viscose rayon filling yarns. The 
other three suits in this price range 
had viscose rayon in both directions. 
All of the linings were satisfactory for 
durability, but the Richman was supe- 
rior. In for color fastness to 
perspiration, the Richman led again. 


PockeTinc: Although the thread 
counts were practically identical, a 
close examination of the fabric justi- 
fied a slightly higher rating for the 
Richman and Howard suits. 


tests 


ConsTRuUCTION: Study of the inner 
construction of these, suits showed that 








Higher price usually means 
more hand tailoring. But hand 
stitching is not as strong as the 
machine stitching in cheaper 
suits. The higher priced suits 
usually have more durable lin- 
ings; they may fit better, and 
have softer and finer, though 
not more durable, fabrics. 








the Richman model had better mate- 
rials and certain refinements in work- 
manship which merited top rating. 


Medium-Priced Suits 


Outer Fasrics: All were entirely of 
wool; they ranged in weight from 
131% to 16 ounces a yard. The wools, 
technically known as 64’s, were of fine 
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quality. With the exception of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, and Society Brand, 
all were woven with two-ply filling 
yarns. Tensile strength and abrasion 
tests were withstood satisfactorily by 
each fabric. For approximate fabric 
costs, see the table. 


Lininc Fasrics: Only two of the suits 
in this price class (Hart Schaffner & 
Marx and Society Brand) had the less 
desirable viscose rayon linings. The 
other four used acetate sleeve linings 
in addition to acetate body linings, and 
in the GGG suit the identical lining 
was used in body and sleeves. 
PockeETING: The counts were similar, 
but the New Yorker suit had a slight 
advantage. 

Construction: The Society Brand and 
Hart Schaffner & Marx suits did not 
show construction equal in quality to 
that of the other four brands. 





Men’s 


Suits 


Low-Priced 


Best Buy 


Richman (Richman Bros. Co., Cleve- 
land). $22.50 with one pair of 
trousers; extra trousers available in 
some models at $6.00 additional. 
Outer fabric, unfinished worsted, sin- 
gle-ply filling. Acetate and viscose 
rayon lining of excellent durability; 
lining has very good color fastness 
to perspiration. The high quality of 
the fabric and workmanship makes 
this suit the best of the lower priced 
group. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Howard (Howard Clothes, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.). $19.75 with one pair of 
trousers; extra trousers available in 
some models at $6.00 additional. 
Outer fabric, clear-finished herring- 


bone, two-ply filling. Viscose rayon 
lining of very good durability; mod- 
erate color fastness to perspiration. 

Crawford (Crawford Clothes, Inc., 
NYC). $18.75 with one pair of 
trousers; extra trousers available in 
some models at $6.00 additional. 
Outer fabric, clear-finished herring- 
bone, two-ply filling. Viscose rayon 
lining of very good durability; mod- 
erate color fastness to perspiration. 
Cost of materials for this suit repre- 
sented greatest percentage of total 
cost of suits tested (see table). 

Bond (Bond Clothing Stores, NYC). 
$25.00 with two pairs of trousers. 
Outer fabric, unfinished worsted; 
single-ply filling of lowest tensile 
strength of suits tested. Viscose 
rayon lining of good durability; 
moderate color fastness to perspira- 
tion. Cost of materials represents 
lowest percentage of total cost in 
this price group. 


Medium-Priced 


worsted, two-ply filling. Acetate lin- 
ing of excellent durability; very 
good color fastness to perspiration. 
Quality of fabric and workmanship 
above the average in this group. 


Best Buys 


Worsted Tex (Cohen, Goldman & Co., 
NYC). $37.50 with one pair of 
trousers. Outer fabric, unfinished 
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Best Buys (continued) 


Parkleigh (H. Daroff & Son, Phila- 
delphia). $39.00 with two pairs of 
trousers. Outer fabric, unfinished 
worsted, two-ply filling. Acetate lin- 
ing of excellent durability; good 
color fastness to perspiration. 
Greater amount of hand tailoring 
than average in this group. Cost of 
materials for this suit represented 
greatest percentage of total cost of 
suits tested in this group. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


GGG (William P. Goldman & Bros., 
NYC). $37.50 with one pair of 
trousers. Outer fabric, unfinished 
worsted, two-ply filling. Acetate lin- 
ing of excellent durability; fair color 
fastness to perspiration. 

New Yorker (Michaels, Stern & Co., 
Rochester, N.Y.). $38.00 with one 
pair of trousers. Outer fabric, un- 


finished worsted, two-ply filling. 
Acetate lining of excellent durabil- 
ity; good color fastness to perspira- 
tion. Somewhat more hand tailoring 
than average in this group. 

Society Brand (Alfred Decker & Cohn, 
Inc., Chicago) . $40.00 with one pair 
of trousers; extra trousers available 
in some fabrics at about $12.00 ad- 
ditional. Outer fabric, unfinished 
worsted, single-ply filling. Viscose 
rayon lining of good durability; 
very good color fastness to perspira- 
tion. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx (Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx, Chicago). $40.00 with 
one pair of trousers; extra trousers 
available in some models at about 
$12.00 additional. Outer fabric, un- 
finished worsted, single-ply filling. 
Quality of fabric poorest of all suits 
tested. Viscose rayon lining of good 
durability; moderate color fastness 
to perspiration. Cost of materials 
represents lowest percentage (22) 
of total cost of all suits tested. 





Most Suits Are Union Made 


Ir Is Easy To Finp a Unton-MabE 
men’s suit. In fact it is hard to buy a 
non-union garment, since about 85 
percent of the industry has been or- 
ganized by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and additional 
shops are under contract with the 
United Garment Workers of America. 

The Richman suit was the only non- 
union brand included in the Con- 
sumers Union test. Advertising in New 
York newspapers, Richman Brothers 
have pointed with pride to humane 
treatment of their two thousand work- 
ers. The typical Richman tailor is 
photographed as a homey old fellow, 
cheerfully stitching on an armhole as 
he reckons up the advantages of pro- 
tection in case of sickness and old age, 
of work in a spotless, airy, daylight 
plant, and of two vacations with full 
pay every year. 

The advertisement said nothing 
about working hours or wages. From 
the office of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers in Cleveland, where the 
Richman Brothers factory is situated, 
Consumers Union received a succinct 
telegram telling a different story: 

“Workers in Richman Brothers have 


worst speed-up system. . . . Workers 
not reinstated after illness. Public mis- 
led through their advertisement.” 


Union shops maintain NRA code 
wages or better. Unskilled workers are 
paid 40 cents an hour minimum, press- 
ers 75 cents, and cutters $1.00. In New 
York City the scale for cutters is a 
minimum of $50.00 for a 36-hour 
week. 

A nationwide increase of 15 percent 
in all wage levels, to take effect May 
1, has been asked of all manufacturers 
of men’s clothing under contract with 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
Widespread recovery in business and 
the substantial increase in living costs 
were given by General President Sid- 
ney Hillman as the reasons for asking 
higher wages. 


Eight of the suits tested—Bond, 
Crawford, GGG, Hart Schaffner & 
Marx, Howard, Parkleigh, Society 
Brand, and Worsted-Tex—are made 
by Amalgamated workers who enjoy 
the protection of contracts. One suit, 
the New Yorker, is union-made by 
members of the United Garment Work- 
ers of America. 


ad 
‘ 





JANUARY-FEBRUARY ISSUE 


Up To THE PRESENT TiME Eacu Issue 
of Consumers Union Reports has been 
put in the mails toward the close of 
the month in which it was dated. Be- 
cause almost all periodicals are issued 
in advance of date, members have ex- 
pected the Reports either before or at 
the beginning of each month, and 
there have been many complaints, 
especially from new members. 

For this reason the mailing date is 
being changed to the beginning of 
each month. In order to effect this 
change, the present issue appears as 
the January-February issue, and the 
March issue will be mailed at the be- 
ginning of March. Expiration dates 
will be extended so that each member 
will receive his full twelve issues. 











IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


Doing noble battle for the liquor 
companies, the New York Sun has 
challenged the accuracy of our un- 
favorable reports on a number of 
Scotch whiskies. The Sun’s wine ex- 
pert had check analyses made, accord- 
ing to his daily column, and he found, 
if one is to accept his statements, that 
all of the heavily advertised Scotch 
whiskies we condemned are very, very 
good. 

One Consumers Union member, a 
reader of the Sun, wrote to console us 
for our error. “Everyone makes mis- 
takes,” he said. The consoling member 
forgets that the Sun is heavily sub- 
sidized by liquor advertising and that 
large advertisements for Scotch liquors 
frequently appear. Consumers Union, 
which has no advertisers to protect, 
was not in error. Its findings were not 
based on opinion but on chemical 
analyses checked by independent 
liquor experts. 

The Sun’s wine expert’s announce- 
ment that one cannot determine the 
age of whiskey by test should make in- 
teresting reading to the many chemi- 
cal authorities who have been deter- 
mining the age of whiskey by test for 
a great many years. 

It is part of the consumer’s educa- 
tion to learn that newspapers and 
magazines are not concerned with tell- 
ing the truth about advertised prod- 
ucts, but with making profits from ad- 
vertising. 











en Qa a 
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WHAT SHOULD A SHAVING CREAM Do? 
The shaver would no doubt 
say it should make it easier for 


average 
that 
the razor to cut the beard with a mini- 
mum of irritation to the face. 

But if we are to believe the ad writ- 
a shaving cream should not only 

the soft 
limp” so that “the razor glides through 


them like 


ers, 


“wilt wiriest whiskers and 


a breeze” without a trace of 


“pull, drag, scrape, or burn,” but it 
should “refresh and condition the 
skin.” “loosen deeply imbedded oil 


and grease deposits, so often the cause 


of blackheads.” “wash out overactive 


sore neck 


pores,” “prevent abrasions 
ingrown hairs—and all danger of 
infection.” “firm the facial tisues,” 


“permanently improve the skin tex- 


ture.” and “leave your face smoother 
and fresher, and best of all, younger.” 

In the case of brushless shaves this 
compendium of virtues is extended to 
include “No No Lather—No 


Rub In.” the brush being declared “a 
breeding place for bacteria” by which 


Brush 


“many skin infections are caused, 
spread, and made more virulent,” a 
nuisance when traveling, and in gen- 
relic of an antediluvian age 
when men lived without benefit of 
Burma-Shave, Barbasol, or Molle. 


Each tube or jar of brushless shave 


eral a 


is also claimed to be a preventive and 


cure for sunburn and windburn (in 


retaliation, the makers of a sunburn 
remedy, Noxzema, are now advertising 
it as a shaving cream), a hand cream, 
a repellent for “mosquitos, chiggers, 
and gnats,” a powder base, a treat- 
athlete’s foot, cracked skin 


feet. a hand cleanser, and 


ment for 
and tired 
what not. Even wives with irate hus- 
can find 
“shoot the brute some 


Burma-Shave”! 


bands who “rant and rave” 


solace if they 


So completely have shaving-cream 
advertising men surrendered to their 
enthusiasm and imagination that even 
certain men in the industry have be- 
vaguely disturbed. Thus, Dr. 
E. G. Thomssen, Chief Chemist of the 
J. R. Watkins Co., writing in the trade 
journal Soap 


come 


*, recently stated: “Since 
the beginning of the century, adver- 
tising copywriters particularly, have 
originated publicity 
specifications for shaving preparations 
that the most expert chemist 
would have difficulty to fit his product 
to meet the claims of much of the bal- 


such stringent 


even 


° Soap 


March, 1936, p. 23. 


SHAVING 
SOAPS and 
CREAMS 


New-Type 
Shaving Cream 
Keeps Razor Edge 


off Skin 















£ 


BForms a thin 


film between = 
razor and face- «<3, 


allows blade 
to shave 





closer without 
scraping ..«+ 

















FuN. 


Pardon us—it’s 


Fim 


science. 


lyhoo pertaining to these products 
which appears in magazines and news- 
papers. It is doubtful whether these 
statements, which rely 
largely upon the credulity of the user, 
have promoted the consumption of 
shaving preparations by the self- 
shaver. If he were to try to keep up to 
the attributes which spring from the 
fertile brains of advertising agencies, 
about all that would be necessary for 
him to do would be to apply the shav- 


advertising 
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ing cream or soap to the face, and the 
whiskers would disappear as gently as 
a midsummer breeze, leaving his skin 
soft and smooth as a baby’s.” 

Just as in the case of dentifrices, 
where a colossal advertising war is be- 
ing waged between powders and pastes, 
so in the field of shaving materials a 
battle rages between lathering-type and 
brushless-type creams, with some manu- 
facturers fighting on both sides at 
once. Meanwhile shaving soap, in the 
form of cakes, tablets, bowls, powders, 
sticks, and liquid shaves seems to be 
standing more or less unnoticed on the 
side lines. 

Which of these types of shaving ma- 
terials is best? No definite answer can 
be given to this question, as the de- 
sirability of each type is so largely a 
matter of individual habit, preference, 
or prejudice. As the accompanying 
table shows, cake shaving soap is def- 
initely the most economical shaving 
material, and it will undoubtedly give 
as complete and painless removal of 
the beard as any other type. These 
shaving soaps are generally the purest 
and least irritating to the skin of all 
soaps. Many men, whether correctly or 
not, however, regard shaving soaps 
as inconvenient, sloppy and out of 
date. 

For one whose time is very valuable, 
or who considers it so, the value of 
the time saved or lost in shaving may 
far outweigh differences in the cost of 
creams or soaps. It is by no means 
universally agreed, however, which of 
the various types is quickest to use. 
Many brushless cream users consider 
it to be much quicker to use than shav- 
ing soap, while some soap or lathering 
cream users, who claim to have beards 
of a special wiry character, maintain 
that it takes them much longer to 
shave with brushless cream, or that 
they cannot do so at all. 

The fervor with which some men 
swear by one type or brand of shaving 
material and condemn another often 
has little rational basis, and may be 
occasioned by nothing more than a 
particularly sharp or dull razor blade 
when the particular cream or soap was 
first used. Those changing from one 
type or brand to another should con- 
tinue using it for a reasonable length 
of time before passing judgment. 

The essential ingredient of lather- 
ing-type shaving creams is soap, of 
which they contain about 40 percent. 
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The soap, however, is of a special 
kind, made from fats which produce 
a very stable (long-lasting) lather as 
compared with toilet or laundry soap. 
Glycerin is also added in many cases 
to increase the stability. Creams of this 
type also contain about 40 percent 
water, about 5 percent free fatty acid 
(mildly acid material which insures 
the absence of irritating free alkali), 
and sometimes other ingredients. 

Unfortunately, there is very little 
agreement as to the relative impor- 
tance of the various functions of a 
shaving cream in facilitating shaving 
(such as softening the hairs, lubricat- 
ing the skin, etc.), even among the 
manufacturers with their claims for 
“scientific formulas,” “years of re- 
search,” etc. Furthermore, recognized 
methods for the direct measurement 
of these factors are lacking. Measure- 
ments were made of rate and amount 
of lather formation and stability of 
lather, with a special lathering ma- 
chine, but the results for thirteen 
widely sold brands were so nearly the 
same that it was not possible to make 
ratings on the basis of this test. 

The ratings of lathering creams 
given below, therefore, are based partly 
on chemical analyses to determine in- 
gredients, but primarily on the cost 
per ounce of soap from which the 
moisture has been removed. 

There is one common ingredient of 
lathering-type shaving creams, coco- 
nut oil, which is known to be irritating 
to some skins. Those finding that a 
particular shaving cream irritates their 
skin may therefore find relief by avoid- 
ing creams which analysis shows to be 
high in coconut oil (Listerine, In- 
gram’s, Ward’s) and using one low in 
coconut oil (Squibb, Vaniva, Palm- 
olive, Latherall). 


After-Shave Lotions 


Probably more money is lost by the 
purchase of such useless preparations 
as Aqua Velva, Mennen’s Skin Balm, 
Palmolive Lotion, and Mennen’s Skin 
Bracer than is lost by the purchase of 
needlessly expensive creams or soaps. 
After-shave lotions are essentially mix- 
tures of alcohol and water, with or 
without menthol, coloring matter, and 
perfume. Stripped of their fancy con- 
tainers, famous names, and appealing 
advertising, the ingredients of these 
products cost the manufacturer but a 


cent or two per bottle, but sell for 
from 25 to 50 cents. It is interesting 
to note that those shaving-cream manu- 
facturers who do not sell an after- 
shave preparation say, “If you use our 
cream no after-shave preparations are 
necessary”; while those who do, say 
something like, “for the finishing 
touch to a perfect shave, use Velva 
Derma Skin Soother.” 

It is doubtful that the transitory 
tingling or cooling sensation which 
these lotions produce (due to their 
alcohol or menthol content) is worth 
what it costs. For despite the ads, these 
after-shave lotions are not useful or 
necessary as antiseptics, they will not 
“heal tiny nicks,” “tone the skin,” 
“speed the healing process,” or “shut 
dust and dirt out of the pores.” We 
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are unable to say, however, whether 
Aqua Velva will enable you to “keep 
that just-shaved-with-Williams feeling 
all day long”; and when the Mennen 
Company intimates that their Skin 
Bracer will make a man “alluring” 
because it “has a subtle fascinating 
odor which the girls like, too” our 
laboratory tests, alas, fail us. 

Those who wish to apply an alco- 
holic lotion after shaving should use 
witch hazel or bay rum, which are in- 
expensive forms of alcohol diluted 
with water. These well known liquids 
are readily available at ten-cent stores 
or drugstores, and are harmless for 
external use. As bay rum contains 
more alcohol than witch hazel it will 
produce a greater tingling or cooling 
sensation. 





Shaving Creams and Soaps 


LATHERING CREAMS 


Best Buy 


Latherall Bay Rum Shaving Cream 
(F. W. Woolworth stores). 20c a 


tube. 11.5c¢ per oz. dry soap. 


Also Acceptable 
(In order of increasing cost) 


Colgate Rapid-Shave Cream (Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.). “40c tube,” 34c. 15.7¢ per 
oz. dry soap. Small tube, 23.6c 
per oz. 

Squibb Shaving Cream (E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, NYC). 19c a tube. 17.1c 
per oz. dry soap. 

Lifebuoy Shaving Cream (Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.). 2lc 
a tube. 17.2c per oz. dry soap. 

Ward's Shaving Cream (Montgomery 
Ward & Co.). 17c a tube, plus 6c 
postage. Cost, including postage, 
17.5¢ per oz. dry soap. 

Palmolive Shave Cream (Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co.). “Giant size 
tube,” 34c. 18.5¢ per oz. dry soap. 
Small tube, 27.2c per oz. 

Mennen Lather Shave “plain”; also 
sold with added menthol as Men- 
nen’s Menthol Iced at same price. 
(The Mennen Co., Newark, N. J.). 
35c a tube. 19.7c per oz. dry soap. 

Listerine Shaving Cream (Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis). 19¢ a 
tube. 20.8c per oz. dry soap. 

Williams Luxury Shaving Cream (J. 
B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, 
Conn.). “Double size” tube, 36c. 
24.2c per oz. dry soap. “Large size” 
tube, 26.8c per oz. 

Ingram’s Concentrated Shaving 
Cream (Bristol-Myers Co., NYC). 
29c a tube. 29.0c per oz. dry soap. 

Velvo Bay Rum Shaving Cream 
(Sears, Roebuck and Co. Cat. No. 
—4902). 27c a tube, plus 6c post- 
age. Cost, including postage, 33.9c 
per oz. dry soap. 

CD Olive Oil Shaving Cream (Co- 
operative Distributors, Inc., 30 Ir- 
ving Place, NYC). 20c a tube (18c 
to members) plus 4%c postage. 
Cost, including postage, 36.7c per 
oz. dry soap. 


Not Acceptable 


Vaniva Shaving Cream _ (Vaniva 
Products Co., NYC). 50c¢ a tube. 
60.0c per oz. dry soap. Price ex- 
orbitant. Sample tested was short- 
weight. 


BRUSHLESS CREAMS 


The ratings below are based on 
economy alone, as there is little, if 
any, difference in the performance 
characteristics of the different 
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brands, and no methods are known 
for evaluating any differences that 
may Economy ratings are, 
the per 
ounce of non-volatile matter (dry 
weight), which is a more reliable 
basis than the volume or weight as 


received. 


exist. 


however. based on cost 


Best Buy 
Latherless Bay Rum (F. W. Wool- 


worth stores). 10c a tube. Cost per 
oz. dry weight, 10c. 


Also Acceptable 

(In order of increasing cost) 
Colgate “40c tube” (Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co.). Cost 


9 
Ok 
dry weight, 17.3c. But 29c 


the 25« 


Se. per oz. 
per oz. in 
tube. 

Palmolive “giant 40c tube” (Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co.) 33c. Cost per 
oz. dry weight, 17.7c. But 27.8¢ per 
oz. in the 25c tube. 

Barbasol 8-o0z. jar (The Barbasol Co., 
Indianapolis). 47c. Cost per oz. dry 
weight, 18.lc. But 22.2c per oz. in 
the “50c tube” selling for 36c, and 
31.8 per oz. in the 25c tube. 

Wards (Montgomery Ward & Co.). 
Cat. No.—3904, 8-oz. jar, 29c plus 
10c postage; cost, including postage, 
per oz. dry weight, 19.1c. Cat. No.— 
3902, 41% oz. tube, at 19¢ plus 8c 
postage, costs 22c per oz. dry weight. 
Postage figures apply within 150 
miles of shipping point. 

Mollé 8-oz. jar (The Mollé Co., Bed- 
ford, Ohio). 53c. Cost per oz. dry 
weight, 19.7c. But 29c per oz. in 
the “giant tube” at 39c. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, Inc.). 
28c (25c to members), plus 10c 
postage within 150 miles of shipping 
point, for 8-oz. jar. Cost per oz. dry 
weight, including postage, 21.2c. 

Williams Glider (J. B. Williams Co.). 
39c for “double size tube.” Cost per 
oz. dry weight, 24.1c. 

Burma-Shave pound jar (Burma-Vita 
Co., Minneapolis). 77c. Cost per 
oz. dry weight, 24.4c. But 31.4c per 
oz. in the “35c tube” selling for 29c. 

High Speed (Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Cat. No.—4924). 27c plus 6c post- 
age for “giant tube.” Cost per oz. 


dry weight, 30.4c. 


TABLET OR CAKE SOAPS 


The following cake soaps are 
rated on net, not dry, weight basis 
because the amount of moisture pres- 


ent was small and uniform. 


Best Buys 


Postage figures of 10c apply within 
150 miles of shipping point. 


Sears’ Supreme Shaving Soap (Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. Cat. No.—4915). 
8 bars 27c plus 10c postage. Cost 
per oz. net weight, 2.77c, including 
postage. 

William’s Barber Bars (J. B. Wil- 
liams Co.; available by mail from 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Cat. No. 
—4090, if not elsewhere). Package 
of 10 bars 38c, plus 10c postage. 
Cost, including postage, per oz. net 
weight, 2.94c. 


Each of the following 3 brands is 
sold in Woolworth stores and else- 
where, each costs 5c, and each had 
exactly the same net weight, 1.69 
oz., making the cost per oz. 2.96c. 


Colgate Cup Soap (Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co.). 

Palmolive Shave Tablet 
Palmolive-Peet Co.). 

William’s Mug Shaving Soap (J. B. 
Williams Co.). 


(Colgate- 


Not Acceptable 


Ward's Tablet (Montgomery Ward & 
Co. Cat. No.—4248) 2 cakes, 8c, 
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plus 444c postage. Contained exces- 
sive filler. Cost, including postage, 
3.18¢ per oz. net weight. 


WOODEN SHAVING BOWLS 


Despite the increasing popularity of 
cake shaving soap in wooden bowls, 
shaving soap purchased in this type 
of package costs from 4 to 13 times 
more per ounce than ordinary cake 
shaving soap. 


Not Acceptable 


The two following brands con- 
tained an amount of matter insolu- 
ble in water (“filler”) greater than 
that permitted by Government spec- 
ifications for toilet soap: 

Postage figures of 8c apply within 
150 miles of shipping point. 

Sears’ Shaving Bowl (Sears Roebuck 
and Co. Cat. No.—4916). 39c plus 
8c postage. Cost, including postage, 
12.9¢ per oz. net weight. 

Ward's Shaving Bowl (Montgomery 
Ward & Co. Cat. No.—4249). 29c 
plus 8c postage. Cost, including 
postage, 18.5c per oz. net weight. 


Yardley Shaving Soap (Yardley Co., 
London). $1.00. Not tested for qual- 
ity because price considered exces- 
sive in any case. Cost per oz. net 


weight, 38.4c. 


LIQUID SHAVING SOAPS 
Not Acceptable 


Conti Liquid Shave (Conti Products 
Corp., NYC). 31% oz. bottle, 33c. 





can be only a rough estimate. 





Revative Cost oF SHAVING MATERIALS 


The following table gives the estimated yearly cost of Best Buy cake 
shaving soap, lathering type shaving creams, and brushless shaving creams 
for an average user who shaves daily, going over his face only once. The 
estimated yearly cost of the most expensive brand tested is given for 
comparison. There is such a wide variation in the habits and methods of 
different shavers using the same cream or soap, however, that such figures 


TYPE BEST BUY IF CHEAPEST pansive 
os See BRAND LISTED 
=o IS USED 
Cake Shaving Soaps Sears’ Supreme $0.18 $1.30 
Lathering Type Shaving 
Creams Latherall $0.39 $2.04 
Brushless Shaving Creams Latherless $1.00 $3.25 


ESTIMATED 
YEARLY COST 
IF MOST EX- 


ESTIMATED 
YEARLY COST 
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One sample examined contained 
free alkali, which is irritating. Con- 
trary to label claim, this product 
contained only a small amount of 
Conti Castile soap, if any. Expen- 
sive. Cost per oz. dry soap, ap- 
proximately 40c. 


AFTER-SHAVE LOTIONS 
Best Buys 


Witch Hazel (4 oz. bottle 10c at 
Woolworth sold also by 
drugstores). Essentially a 14 per- 
cent solution of alcohol in water, 
with characteristic odor. 

Bay Rum (4 oz. bottle, 10c at Wool- 

drug- 


stores; 


worth stores: sold also by 


stores). Essentially a OU percent 
solution of alcohol in water, with 


characteristic odor. 


Not Acceptable 


As explained in the discussion of 
commercial after-shave 
these preparations, such as Aqua 
Velva, Mennen’s Skin Bracer, Col- 
gate After-Shave Lotion, and 
Palmolive Lotion, while not harm- 
ful, are generally of no value ex- 
cept for the temporary tingling 
or cooling effect they produce, 
and they are considerably more 
expensive than witch hazel or bay 
rum. 


lotions, 


CU ELECTIONS 


Tue TERMS OF FoUR OF THE FIFTEEN 
members of the Board of Consumers 
Union expire in April, 1937, and the 
membership will be called upon to 
elect new directors to fill the vacancies. 

The members whose terms expire 
are: 


Robert A. Brady, Associate Professor 
of Economics, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Frank Palmer, Editor of the People’s 
Press. 

A. Philip Randolph, J/nternational 
President of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

Rose Schneiderman, President of the 
Women’s Trade Union League. 


The set-up of the Board and the 
manner of nomination and election to 
it are described in the sections of the 
Consumers Union by-laws reprinted 
below. 

In accordance with the by-laws, the 
present Board of Directors, will act as 
a nominating committee. Other nom- 
inations may be made by the member- 
ship. Such nominations should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Consumers 
Union, 55 Vandam Street, New York, 
and should be placed in the mail not 
later than February 24. The nomina- 
tion must include the full name of the 
nominee and his exact address, and 
should be signed with the name of the 
member making the nomination and 
his address as it appears on Consumers 
Union records. While the by-laws do 


not require it, members should, if pos- 
sible, state the scientific, professional, 
cooperative, labor, or other connec- 
tions of the nominee and the work in 
which he is actively engaged. 

For obvious reasons, persons having 
business interests which would be af- 
fected to a marked extent by the work 
of Consumers Union are not eligible 
to membership on the Board. Since 
Consumers Union is a strictly non- 
profit organization, the members of 
the Board receive no compensation 
whatsoever. All those who serve on the 
Board do so because of their interest 
in the consumer movement and the 
contribution they are able to make 
to it. 

Since the Board is an active group 
responsible to the membership for the 
proper functioning of the organization, 
it is desirable, but not required by the 
by-laws, that most of the nominees be 
located in the New York area, so that 
they will be able to attend Board 
meetings. 


FROM THE BY-LAWS: 


There shall be not less than 15 
nor more than 30 directors, as the 
directors may from time to time 
determine, holding office for three 
years except as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

There shall be four groups of di- 
rectors. The terms of office of the 
first group shall expire at the close 
of the 1937 annual meeting, of the 


second group at the close of the 1938 
annual meeting, and of the third 
group at the close of the 1939 an- 
nual meeting. Each group shall con- 
sist of approximately one-third of 
the total number of elected direc- 
tors. In order to have the numbers 
of members in each group approxi- 
mately equal, upon any increase in 
the number of directors or a change 
in the terms of directors, the Board 
may, upon two-thirds vote, rear- 
range the grouping of directors. The 
fourth group of directors are the 
following, who shall not be elected 
by the membership but who shall 
hold office ex officio as hereinafter 
provided: 1. Director. 2. Technical 
Supervisor. 3. Staff representative. 

The method of election of direc- 
tors shall be as follows: the Board 
of Directors shall be a nominating 
committee to place in nomination 
candidates for the vacancies. Candi- 
dates may be nominated also by a 
petition signed by one member in 
good standing, which must be filed 
with the secretary two months be- 
fore the date of the annual meet- 
ing; provided, however, that in no 
event shall the number to be placed 
on the ballot in this manner exceed 
12. In the event that more than 12 
such nominations are received, the 
12 nominated by the greatest num- 
ber of members shall be so placed 
on the ballot. Each nominee, upon 
accepting the nomination, shall be 
required to answer such questions 
as may be put to him at the instance 
of the Board of Directors, concern- 
ing his record, financial interests 
and other connections. The ballots 
must be sent out to the membership 
at least one month before the date 
of election. The directors shall on 
the ballot include a statement con- 
cerning the record of each nominee. 
The baliots shall designate the sec- 
retary to act as a proxy, to vote as 
directed in said ballot at the annual 
meeting. The form of said ballot 
shall be determined by the Board 
of Directors, and said ballot shall 
state which candidates are nomi- 
nated by the Board of Directors, and 
which are nominated by petition. 
All notices in respect to said nomi- 
nations and election and the ballot 
for said election may be included 
in the regular publications of the 
organization. 
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COLDS 
THe Common Cop Is RESPONSIBLE 


for an annual waste of two billion dol- 
lars, the magazine Time recently re- 
ported. No small part of this waste can 
be attributed to the huge sums spent 
each year on medicines advertised and 
sold as cold preventives or cures. 
Time was when the mustard plaster 
or the hot foot-bath was the regular 
household remedy, but that day is long 
past. Now, if one is to believe the ad- 
vertisers, one may either prevent or 
cure colds by means of pills, nose 
drops, inhalants, gargles, ointments, 
alkalis, laxa- 


tives, ultra-violet rays, and even soap. 


vitamin preparations, 


Cause Unknown 


All cold “remedies” must be ap- 
praised in the light of the fact that no 
one yet knows just what causes colds. 
While some of the bacteria found in 
the mouth and in the nose may cause 
complications, it is known that they 
are not the primary cause of colds. 
Most of the research workers in this 
field now believe that colds are caused 
By this term 
mean an organism so small as to 


by a “filterable virus.” 
they 
be invisible even through the most 
powerful enough 
to pass through fine porcelain filters 
which will stop the tiniest bacteria. 


microscope—small 


Even though the organism responsi- 


ble for 


colds has not been identified, 


the experience of many generations 
has made one thing clear beyond 
doubt—that chilling, wetting of the 


feet, and other physical conditions in 


no way related either to the transmis- 


sion of bacteria or other organisms 


can bring on colds. Nor does anyone 
question the fact that colds can be 
transmitted from person to an- 
other, though some experiments have 
to that under what 
might be called ideal conditions of 
temperature and humidity, the most 
intimate contact between a person with 


one 


seemed indicate 


a cold and one without will not cause 
the latter to catch cold. 

Supporters of the theory of direct 
transmission by filterable virus point 
out that epidemics of colds break out 
among are normally 
free of colds, when an occasional ship 
brings white visitors. A filterable virus 
is held guilty, because no responsible 


Eskimos. who 


found. Some 


skeptics point out, however, that there 


bacterial agent can be 
have been outbreaks of colds among 
parties of polar explorers after long 
of during 


they had no contact with others. 


periods isolation, which 

If a particular cold-producing virus 
is isolated. it may become possible to 
develop immunizing agents to prevent 


If, 


ever. no filterable virus can be tracked 


or antitoxins to cure colds. how- 
down, or a filterable virus proves to be 
only one of a number of agents re- 
sponsible for colds, the search for a 
positive preventive or cure may prove 
fruitless for a long time to come. 
Acceptance of the fact that no cer- 
tain preventives or cures are available 
that 
lutely nothing can be done by way of 


does not mean, however, abso- 


treatment. A discussion of the various 


types of remedies offered follows. 
Pills 


The number of different brands of 
cold tablets on the market is beyond 
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A few cold remedies do give some \reli 


tically all of the widely advertise(! p 


are injurious; and a few are actudlly 


hurt instead of help. Coughs may bq sy 


ing expert care, and any cough lasting f 


medical attention. Coughs and cold} in 


calculation. Besides the nationally ad- 
vertised remedies, almost every drug- 
store carries a number of small private 
brands, which the druggist himself as 
often as not recommends. 

Perhaps the most widely used of all 
the pills is aspirin, whether Bayer or 
some other brand. Aspirin actually is 
of use in reducing fever when it ac- 
companies a cold and in relieving the 
headaches which are sometimes pres- 
ent. It however, have the 
slightest effect in curing the cold itself. 
The long series of Bayer advertise- 


does not. 


ments, telling how a cold could be 
cured overnight by doses of aspirin 
(Bayer), was entirely without founda- 
tion. While aspirin is probably the 
harmful of the preparations 
taken for the relief of fever and head- 
ache, 


least 


many persons are esnecially 


sensitive to it, and even small doses 
can cause them serious injury. 

One of the most widely advertised 
of all of the pills is Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine. This, too, contains a 
drug which lowers fever and some- 
times relieves headaches—acetanilid. 
While most persons can take moderate 
doses of acetanilid, apparently with 
safety, it is a heart depressant and it 
has caused a considerable number of 














me |relief. Most of them, including prac- 


tise! preparations, are worthless; some 


ctudlly dangerous. Cough remedies may 


A bq symptoms of serious ailments requir- 


astiig for more than a few weeks demands 


cold\: in children should not be neglected. 
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deaths among those who are sensitive 
to it. Grove’s also contains a laxative, 
the place of which in the treatment of 
colds will be discussed under Laxa- 
tives. 

Although the Grove company signed 
a Federal Trade Commission stipula- 
tion in 1935 that it would cease ad- 
vertising the tablets as “a cold rem- 
edy,” it is still being presented to the 
public as a reliable treatment for colds. 

Other cold tablets consist for the 
most part of aspirin, acetanilid, or re- 
lated drugs, which have value only in 
relieving fever or headache. These 
drugs are sometimes combined with 
laxatives. 

There is one cold remedy of the pill 
type which was brought forward by 
medical researchers a few years ago 
and has been tried rather extensively 
by the medical profession, itself. The 
remedy is a combination of two drugs 

codeine and papaverine. Despite 
optimistic early reports, the codeine- 
papaverine treatment seems to have 
little, if any, value except in a very 
small percentage of cases. Because of 
the presence of codeine, this medicine 
can be obtained only on a physician’s 
prescription, and has not, therefore, 
been exploited by the advertisers. 


Nose Drops 


The serious hazard in mineral-oil 
nose drops was described in the last 
issue of Consumers UNION Reports. 
A few outraged physicians, who ap- 
parently feel that the hazard cannot 
exist since they never heard of it, have 
protested the report. As pointed out 
elsewhere in this issue, however, the 
danger of mineral-oil nose drops has 
been noticed even in the drug-trade 
press. 

While it is true that some of the 
nose-drop preparations do give tem- 
porary relief, again none of them will 
either provide protection against colds, 
cure a cold, or shorten its duration. 
Almost all of them, whether they 
contain mineral oil or not, may be 
hazardous. 

It will probably surprise most par- 
ents to know that one of the most 
questionable medicinal agents for 
children and even for adults is men- 
thol. Dr. Clyde A. Heatly, in a recent 
issue of the Journal of the American 
“it 
should be emphasized that nasal solu- 


Vedical Association, warns that 


tions containing menthol should never 
be employed in infancy because of 
their possible toxic effect.” 

Dr. Heatly cites other investigators 
in support of his statement that many 
of the accepted preparations used in 
the nose are “actually destructive to 
epithelium [the outer covering of the 
membrane] and favor infection by im- 
pairing ciliary activity [the function- 
ing of the hairs in the nasal cavity].” 
“The commonly used nasal oils, con- 
taining liquid petrolatum, eucalyptol, 
menthol, camphor and thymol,” he 
states, “all definitely slow or paralyze 
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ciliary activity despite their recognized 
soothing properties.” 

The only drug which can be used 
with a fair degree of safety for self- 
treatment, according to many authori- 
ties on the subject, is ephedrine (or 
sulfate). Ordinarily this 
should be used as a 1 percent solution 
in water. It is of utmost importance 
that such ephedrine nose drops be 











































ephedrine 


water and not oil solutions. 

The only value of ephedrine is in 
causing temporary shrinkage of the 
mucous membrane (which becomes 
swollen during a cold) thus permitting 
easier breathing. The effect is brief, 
however, and may be followed by in- 
creased congestion. 

Dr. Heatly also warns that merthi- 
olate, an antiseptic which is often com- 
bined with ephedrine, also has a 
paralyzing effect on the cilia. 

Argyrol, neosilvol, and other silver 
preparations, while of some value in 
giving relief, are also indicted because 
of their destructive effect on the epi- 
thelium and the cilia. Another impor- 
tant reason why silver preparations 
should not be used with any frequency 
is that in some cases the silver collects 
in the outer layers of the skin, some- 
times of the face or other exposed 
parts, where it causes a permanent, 
disfiguring, grayish or purplish mark. 


Inhalants 


Whether in the form of Vapex or 
some similar product, or as a simple 
inhaler, menthol is entirely without 
value either in the prevention or cure 
of colds. It may make breathing easier, 
but if used constantly it is not without 
hazard. 
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\ new inhalant, called Benzedrine, 
is being extensively advertised in medi- 
cal publications and is gaining some 
popularity. There is no question as to 
its effectiveness in shrinking the swol- 
len membranes and thus providing 
temporary relief. The drug is, how- 
ever, believed to be 
cases. It should be used with caution, 
followed, 
until it has been on the market long 
enough for medical authorities to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with its ac- 


toxic in some 


and directions carefully 


tion. 


Compound tincture of benzoin is 


sometimes used as a medication in 
steam inhalants, in colds as well as in 
sinus infections and coughs. While it 
may have some slight benefit in re- 
lieving irritation of the membrane, the 
relief can probably be credited more 


to the water vapor than to the benzoin. 


Vouthwashes 


Despite the advertisers’ claims of 
careful scientific tests showing that 
colds, these 
products are without value either for 
the prevention or treatment of colds. 
No faith should be placed in any 
“scientific” test reported by adver- 
tisers. It is well known that an adver- 


mouthwashes _ prevent 


tiser with enough money can buy any 
kind of “scientific” results he happens 
to want. 

While there might be some value in 
the complete disinfection of the mouth, 
throat, and nasal passages in prevent- 
from 
colds, no mouthwash can or ever will 
provide such disinfection. None of 


ing complications resulting 


them is efficient as a germicide when 


it is mixed with the normal mouth 


fluids. 

What is more important, however, is 
the fact that the most expert gargler 
cannot get a mouthwash into all the 
affected passages and keep it there for 
a sufficient length of time to allow it 
to act. 

One who wishes to gargle anyway, 
for such comfort as the 
warmth of the solution may give him, 
need not throw out his money for Lis- 
terine, Pepsodent Antiseptic, Astring- 
o-sol, or any other proprietary mouth- 
wash. A weak solution of common salt 
and bicarbonate of soda in warm or 
hot water will do as well; or hot water 
alone may be used. 


temporary 


Ointments 


Despite the Vick Company’s persua- 
sive advertising of the “Vicks Plan for 
Better Control of Colds,” neither Vicks 
Vaporub nor any other ointment ap- 
plied to the chest, the neck, or any 
other part of the body can prevent or 
cure colds. 

It should be borne in mind that no 
such ointment applied to the body can 
penetrate the skin. Its action is en- 
tirely outside, and its apparent effect 
in colds is due entirely to the menthol 
or other odor liberated by the spread- 
ing of the ointment on the skin. While 
this may sometimes make breathing a 
little easier, it is doubtful that the 
continued inhalation of menthol in 
this way is desirable in view of the 
drug’s toxicity. 

Where tightness of the chest accom- 
panies a cold, the covering of the chest 
with an ointment containing camphor 
or some other irritant may be desira- 
ble to give a feeling of relief. 


Alkalis 


On the theory that excessive acidity 
either causes or accompanies colds, a 
variety of “alkalizing” medicines are 
advertised as cold remedies. Perhaps 
the most widely advertised of all of 
these is Alka-Seltzer. As reported in 
the May, 1936 issue of CONSUMERS 
Union Reports, this product consists 
essentially of aspirin, bicarbonate of 
soda, and citric acid. 

While the view that the consumption 
of alkalis might relieve colds was held 
by some medical authorities a few 
years ago, this view no longer finds 
support in reputable quarters. Neither 
bicarbonate of soda _ itself, Alka- 
Seltzer, milk of magnesia, nor any 
other alkali will cure colds. 

From this the reader can judge for 
himself what merit there is in the cold- 
preventive “alkaline factor” in Luden’s 
cough drops, and the alkalizing quali- 
ties of fruit juices—Libby’s pineapple 
juice, for example—which are sold as 
cold preventives. 





One should remember, in appraising 
the advertisement for any of the in- 
numerable types of products supposed 
to put the body on the “alkaline side,” 
that body tissue and the blood stream 
are normally slightly alkaline, and 
never become acid except in serious 
disease conditions, diabetic 
coma. It impossible 


such as 
is practically 
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to affect the acid-alkaline balance of 
the blood by any food or patent medi- 
cine. Efforts to combat so-called “acid 
stomach” are as likely as not to ag- 
gravate rather than to correct stomach 
troubles, since the stomach normally 
is acid, and must remain so for proper 
functioning. 


Vitamins and Other Food Factors 


The knowledge that vitamin A is an 
“anti-infective vitamin” and the popu- 
lar belief that vitamin D is good for 
everything under the sun have led to 
the sale of vitamin preparations as 
cold preventives. 

Outstanding in this field is Squibb 
with its Adex, a cod-liver oil concen- 
trate tablet. Following closely behind 
are the makers of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops and Cough Syrup, who, 
according to their statement, put vita- 
min A into these cough remedies to 
build up the body’s resistance against 
infection. 

Vitamin A is indeed an anti-infec- 
tive agent, and for a while many medi- 
cal authorities believed that the addi- 
tion of considerable amounts of vita- 
min A to the diet would help prevent 
colds. Later experiments have shown 
this belief to be without foundation. 
Adding vitamin A to a diet lacking in 
this vitamin increases resistance to in- 
fection; but if a person on an ordinary 
diet takes additional vitamin A, it 
doesn’t help him resist colds. 

In one of the recent experiments the 
children in a large orphanage were 
divided into two groups. One group 
remained on the regular diet, while 
the other received additional supplies 
of vitamin A. There were about as 
many and as bad colds in the second 
group as in the first. Other experi- 
ments have confirmed the findings. 
For a normally well-fed person there 
is no virtue in special vitamin prepara- 
tions. 

This statement does not, of course, 
apply to the millions of undernour- 
ished men, women, and children in the 
United States, but even for them, vita- 
min preparations should be considered 
as medicines, and except for cod-liver 
oil for children, be taken only when 
advised by a physician. Unless vita- 
mins are prescribed, money is usually 
much better spent in improving the 
diet than in providing costly substi- 
tutes such as vitamin medicines. 
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Many prepared foods, such as Coco- 
malt, are being advertised for colds. 
There is absolutely no scientific basis 
for such advertising. Nothing in Coco- 
malt or in any other prepared food 
can be said to have special merit for 
the prevention or treatment of colds. 
Furthermore, it is altogether likely 
that for building up the general health 
one might much better divert money 
from such expensive preparations as 
Cocomalt to natural foods such as 
milk, meat, fruits, and vegetables. 


Laxatives 
Laxatives have long been advertised 
as obesity cures, beauty treatments, 


Ultra-Violet Rays 


A half-dozen or so years ago it was 
generally believed that large doses of 
ultra-violet rays, whether by exposure 
to sunlight or to sun-lamps, was the 
greatest cure-all yet discovered. Since 
that time careful experiments have 
torn away most of the virtues of ultra- 
violet rays one by one. Ultra-violet is 
a specific cure for rickets and an ex- 
cellent form of treatment for particu- 
lar—but not all—types of tubercu- 
losis, and for a few—but not all— 
skin ailments. 

Exposure of the body to the sun or 
to sun-lamps may have other beneficial 

















Before 


and blood purifiers. Now they are cold 
remedies. 

Thus we find a laxative present in 
Bromo Quinine, while the regular con- 
sumption of Ex-Lax and other laxa- 
tives is being advised as a means of 
preventing or curing colds. 

According to an article on the sub- 
ject of colds in the November, 1935 
issue of Health and Hygiene, recent 
clinical studies have shown that the 
taking of a laxative is of no value. 
If a laxative is actually needed, then 
one should be taken, but not as a 
cold remedy. As a matter of fact, the 
continual consumption of laxatives as 
urged in the advertising can, by set- 
ting up chronic irritation of the in- 
testinal tract, lower the body’s normal 
resistance and so encourage colds in- 
stead of preventing them. 
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which do not have such an objection- 


able odor (0.0.) as Lifebuoy. 


What to Do 


The distressing fact that no means 
is now known by which colds can be 
either prevented or cured does not 
mean that colds should just be ignored. 
Only too frequently a cold is followed 
by a more serious illness, such as in- 
fluenza or pneumonia. ; 

Rest in bed is desirable, even if not 
always possible. Hot drinks, hot foot- 
baths, and other means which induce 
perspiration may help to relieve con- 
gestion of nose and throat. If fever 
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—and 


effects still to be discovered, but there 
is no good evidence that such exposure 
will either prevent or cure colds. On 
the other hand, while moderate ex- 
posure to the sun is safe and desirable 
for most people, there are serious 
hazards in the use of most sun-lamps 
in the home. 


Soap 


The Lifebuoy company has discov- 
ered that the transmission of colds 
from one person to another can be 
prevented if they will only wash their 
hands with Lifebuoy soap. This claim 
is open to grave question, since the 
carrier of colds is not known; but if 
perchance Lifebuoy soap is of any 
value in this way, then so is any other 
soap, including the numerous ones 
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After 


does develop, then rest in bed is im- 
perative to prevent complications. 

There is no evidence that the drink- 
ing of large quantities of water or of 
fruit juices is of any value for colds, 
but plenty of water should be drunk 
when there is fever. 

Colds in very young children can 
more easily lead to complications and 
are always more serious than colds in 
adults, and should, whenever possible, 
be treated by a physician. 

While great hopes have been placed 
in anti-cold vaccines administered 
either by injection or by mouth, the 
value of such vaccines, except perhaps 
in a small percentage of cases, has 
not been proved. Some experiments 
seemed to indicate a high degree of 
success for vaccine treatment, but later 
and more carefully controlled experi- 
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ments showed that such vaccines held 
very little promise for the sufferer 
from colds. Many doctors still use 
them and many patients try them, in 
most cases only to be disappointed. 
When it comes to the question of 
prevention of colds, one must fall back 
on the old advice to avoid unnecessary 
contact with persons having colds. To 
this may be added the advice that al- 
most every mother has given her chil- 
dren countless times: “Don’t get your 


feet wet.” It is also well to avoid un- 
necessary chilling. 

There is no good evidence that cold 
baths or any other means of “harden- 
ing” the body provide any protection 
against colds. 

It is always safe, of course, to urge 
a good diet, though the importance of 
diet in relation to colds, provided that 
the very small amounts of vitamins 
needed by the body are consumed, is 


problematical. 


COUGHS 


The problem of cold cures is com- 
plicated by the fact that we do not 
know the cause of colds. Quite the 
contrary is true of coughs, but here, 
alas, the problem again is complicated 
by the fact that there are so many dif- 
ferent causes. 

According to one of the best state- 
ments for laymen that has appeared 
on this subject, in the article “Why 
We Cough” in the January, 1936 issue 
of Health and Hygiene, there are about 
seventy-five different conditions which 
can cause coughing. Many of these 
causes are serious and the patient’s 
failure to receive competent treatment 
promptly may have fatal results. 

It must be obvious, therefore, that 
just to take an advertised remedy such 
as Rem, Pertussin, or Smith Brothers 
Cough Syrup for a cough is a dan- 
gerous procedure. The object of prac- 
tically all of the 
cough remedies is to suppress cough- 
ing; this despite the fact that, most of 
the time, coughing serves a useful pur- 
pose in aiding the respiratory tract in 
expelling irritating secretions. 


widely advertised 


The article mentioned in Health and 
Hygiene lists the following among the 
conditions in which coughing may be 
present: enlarged and inflamed tonsils 
and adenoids; sore throat; sinusitis; 
middle ear infections; common colds; 
foreign objects in the lungs; measles; 
laryngitis; influenza; bronchitis; pleu- 
risy; infection or congestion of the 
heart trouble; lobar 


broncho-pneumonia; 


lungs; pneu- 
pulmo- 


abscess of the 


monia; 
nary tuberculosis; 
lungs; bronchiectasis; lung tumor; en- 
larged lymph glands; tumors and in- 


flammation of the aesophagus; syphi- 


lis; asthma; and nervousness. 
“The heavy smoker,” says Health 
and Hygiene, “may cough every morn- 


ing on arising and for short periods 
through the day. One should never as- 
sume, however, that a chronic cough 
is due to smoking until every serious 
disorder is ruled out by the physi- 
cian.” 

It must be obvious from the fore- 
going that no generally applicable 
home treatment for coughs can be 
recommended. The dishonesty and haz- 
ard inherent in practically all cough- 
medicine advertising must also be rec- 
ognized. Consider, for example, the 
advertising for one cough medicine, 
Buckley's Mixture, which says: “For 
bronchial tough, old, 
persistent coughs take a few doses of 
Buckley’s and feel as good as ever 
again.” 

Rem, according to its label, is in- 
tended “for coughs resulting from 
colds.” It is advertised in such a way 
as to encourage its use as a sure cure 


coughs—for 


for every kind of cough. According to 
Health and Hygiene, the active drug in 
Rem, which actually does give it some 
value in suppressing coughs, is Can- 
nabis Americana. Commenting on 
Rem, this is what Health and Hygiene 
says: 

Cannabis Americana is a 
narcotic drug which, though not an 
opiate, resembles opium in its ef- 
fects. The cough suppressing effect 
of Rem is due chiefly to the opium- 
like substance that is present. The 
function of a cough is to expel the 
irritating or inflammatory substance 
produced by the underlying disease. 
In some cases, such as bronchiectasis 
or pulmonary tuberculosis, which 
are accompanied by. abundant ex- 
pectoration, the cough is serving a 
very useful purpose, and to suppress 
it may result in a very serious ag- 
gravation of the disease. There is an 
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additional danger in the use of a 
medicine like Rem. Even 
though the amount of opium-like 
substance is small, if it is taken 
over a sufficiently long period of 
time, it can be habit forming and its 
continued use may be followed by 
serious consequences.” 


patent 


There are some coughs which serve 
no useful function and should be sup- 
pressed by drugs, as well as by other 
means. Such drugs should be pre- 
scribed by doctors, not by advertising 
copy writers. 

Despite what has been said, it is 
impossible to overlook the fact that the 
vast majority of people cannot get 
competent medical attention every 
time they begin coughing. Some means 
of relief are available, and may be 
tried for a brief period with the hope 
that the cough will clear up quickly 
by itself. 

Coughs drops are not without value 
for a short, dry cough, such as some- 
times accompanies a cold and appears 
to arise from a slight irritation of the 
throat. The virtue of the cough drop, 
however, is not in any medication the 
drops may contain, but simply in the 
fact that the sucking of the drop helps 
to relieve the dryness. For this pur- 
pose any candy drops, such as lemon 
or cherry drops, are just as good. 

Where there are secretions which 
the coughing brings up only with 
great difficulty, plain water is helpful. 
Not only should one drink a great deal 
of water, but also, steam’should be in- 
haled at intervals (for periods of about 
ten minutes about every two hours). 
While the use of such medications as 
compound tincture of benzoin in the 
steam is sometimes advised, it is the 
water vapor and not the medication 
which is of chief value. If possible, 
the air which is breathed should be 
kept moist by means of steaming ket- 
tles. Where there is irritation, steam 
is probably the best means of over- 
coming it. 

As with a cold, rest and warmth are 
desirable, and the worse the cough the 
more essential rest is. 

Don’t take cough medicines unless 
advised to do so by a physician, and 
don’t try to treat a cough at home for 
more than a brief period. Early atten- 
tion by a competent physician may 
prevent the development of serious 
complications. 
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HAND LOTIONS 


DespireE THE Aps Wuicu Tett Us 
that this or that brand of hand lotion 
will “work a daily miracle on hands 
and skin” “eo into the skin cells” 
or “act as a beautifying powder 
lotions can do nothing more 
than lubricate the skin of the hands, 


base,” 


in relieving or preventing roughness or 
chapping. 

Contrary to the advice of the manu- 
facturers and their advertising copy 
writers, the dermatologists tell us that 
lanolin (the fat extracted from the 
wool of sheep) is a more effective 
skin-lubricant than any 
preparation on the market, that next 
in eficacy comes olive oil or 


commercial 


other 
bland vegetable oils, then ordinary 
cold cream, and at the bottom of the 
list, glycerin preparations. And most 
commercial hand lotions found on the 
market are of the glycerin type. 


Most hand lotions will relieve 
chapping or roughness, but a 
few inexpensive creams and 
oils will do the job better. 


Lanolin can be obtained from any 
drugstore. It is sold in two forms, 
anhydrous and hydrated. In the anhy- 
drous form, which sells for a few 
cents an ounce, lanolin is a brownish 
yellow substance, having a disagree- 
able odor, and a rather waxy consist- 
ency. The hydrous form, which is some- 
what more expensive, contains about 
25 percent water and has an ointment- 
like consistency. In this form, known 
also as toilet lanolin, it is white and 
does not have the disagreeable odor of 
anhydrous lanolin. 

If, as is so often the case, roughness 
or chapping of the hands has been 
brought about by exposure to damp 
and cold, the condition will generally 





Are Bic Botttes CHeaper—A ProsLem IN ARITHMETIC. 


Left: 5.1 ounce bottle costs 50c; Right: 2 ounce bottle costs 10c. 


cure itself without any outside ap- 
plication, provided that the hands are 
kept well protected. The healing process 
will, however, be hastened if a sooth- 
ing substance is applied. 

Glycerin is present as the main in- 
gredient in practically all commercial 
hand lotions. The various brands dif- 
fer from one another mainly in the 
amounts of other ingredients added. 
They all probably had their origin in 


an old 





glycerin and rose water 


standby. 
Glycerin 


One skin specialist consulted by 
Consumers Union on the value of 
glycerin in lotions gave the following 
opinion: 

“Pure glycerin, if used on the skin, 
defeats its purpose, since glycerin has 
the property of absorbing moisture— 
which is what a hand lotion is not sup- 
posed to do. But the presence of water 
seems to counteract the hygroscopic 
[water absorbent] properties of glyc- 
erin. Since hand lotions are never 
made of pure glycerin but contain 
other ingredients such as water, al- 
cohol, soap and gums, they probably 
have no harmful effects. They may 
even aid in healing to some extent, 
though not nearly so much as would 
oils.” 

There is no objection to proprietary 
hand lotions except that they are less 
efficient and usually cost more than a 
good oil or cold cream, and may con- 
tain carbolic acid. To the woman who 
prefers the conventional lotion, the 
best advice is to get a brand that is 
cheap and to avoid those containing 
carbolic acid. 

The neatest merchandising trick dis- 
covered during the test was the sale 
of two well known brands in both 
large- and small-size bottles, with the 
cost per ounce in the larger bottle 
practically double the cost in the 
smaller. The small 10-cent bottles of 
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Woodbury’s and Ambrosia are pack- 
aged for sale in 5- and 10-cent stores, 
where the customers in this instance 
get double for their money. (But note 
that Woodbury’s contained carbolic 
acid.) 

Woodbury’s costs a dime for a bot- 
tle labeled “1 ounce” but actually con- 
taining 2 ! Presumably this 
rare device of understatement is used 
to keep the price on paper proportion- 
ate to that of the larger size. The 
smaller size would be no cheaper if 
the bottle contained only a single 
ounce as the label says. 


ounces. 


Carbolic Acid 


Carbolic acid in hand lotions has 
one value—it relieves the itching 
which is sometimes the consequence 
of chapped hands. It does, however, 
expose the user of the lotion to a seri- 
ous hazard, particularly if the hands 
are covered by tight gloves after the 
lotion is applied. Carbolic acid can be 
absorbed even through the unbroken 
skin, to produce general systemic dis- 
turbances. Even more immediate is the 
danger of severe eczema, which can be 
produced at the site of application. 

Four of the lotions tested by Con- 











The story of hand lotions is the 
story of many cosmetics. A few 
simple, well-known, and inex- 
pensive ingredients are mixed, 
perfumed, attractively pack- 
aged, and presented as a great 
scientific discovery which will 
bring beauty, youth, and ad- 
miration within the reach of 
all women. A powerful adver- 
tising campaign in the women’s 
magazines, an entertaining 
radio hour, and hundreds of 
thousands flock to buy. 








sumers Union were found to contain 
carbolic acid. Three of these carried 
the Seal of Approval of the Good 
Housekeeping Bureau. 

Jergens, one of the offending lo- 
tions, is widely advertised as contain- 
ing two special ingredients used by 
the medical profession. Use by the 
medical profession is no recommenda- 
tion for everyday use; opium is widely 
used by the profession to alleviate 
pain, but that would not justify a daily 
dose to cure headaches. 





Hand Lotions 


Best Buys 


Lanolin. 
Olive oil. 


Cold cream. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of increasing cost per 
fluid ounce) 


Kitchen Hand _ Lotion (Martha 
Adams, NYC). 29c. Contained 16 
fl. oz. Cost per fl. oz., 1.8c. 


Lander’s Almond Benzoin Lotion 
(Lander Co., Inc., NYC). 10c. Con- 
tained 4 fl. oz. Cost per fl. oz., 2.5c. 


Macy’s Almond Lotion (R. H. Macy 
Co., NYC). 59c. Contained 11.9 fi. 
oz. Cost per fl. oz., Se. 


CD Hand Lotion (Cooperative Dis- 


tributors, Inc., 30 Irving Place, 


NYC). 38c (35c to members) plus 


postage. Contained 634 fl. oz. Cost 
per fl. oz., 5.6c, exclusive of postage. 

Cashmere Bouquet Lotion (Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
N.J.). 10c. Contained 1.5 fl. oz. Cost 
per fl. oz., 6.7c. 

Mystic Lotion (Mystic Laboratories, 
Inc., NYC). 25c. Contained 234 fl. 
oz. Cost per fl. oz., 9.1c. 


Ambrosia (Hinze Ambrosia, Inc., 
NYC). 10c. Contained 1 fl. oz. Cost 
per fl. oz., 10c. Large size at 75c, 
containing 344 fl. oz., costs 21.4c 
per fl. oz.; much less economical 
than small size. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
(Lehn and Fink Products Corp., 
Bloomfield, N.J.) . 50c size contained 
4 fl. oz.; 10c size, 0.8 fl. oz. Cost 


per fl. oz. in each size, 12.5c. 


Barbara Gould Hand Lotion (Bar- 
bara Gould, Ltd., NYC). 50c. Con- 
tained 334 fl. oz. Cost per fl. oz., 
13.3c. 


CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


Chamberlain’s Lotion (Chamberlain 


Laboratories, Des Moines, Iowa). 
10c size contained %4 fl. 0z.; 50c 
size, 334 fl. oz. Cost per fl. oz., each 
size, 13.3c. 

Squibb Hand Lotion (E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, NYC). 50c. Contained 314 
fl. oz. Cost per fl. oz., 14.3c. 

Frostilla (Frostilla Co., Elmira, N.Y.). 
50c. Contained 314% fl. oz. Cost per 
fl. oz., 14.3c. Small size, 10c, con- 
tained 614 fl. oz.; cost per fl. oz., 
15.4e. 

Campana’s Italian Balm (Campana 
Corp., Batavia, Ill.). 60c. Contained 
3.9 fl. oz. Cost per fl. oz., 15.4c. 
Small size, 10c, contained 1% fl. oz.; 
cost per fl. oz., 20c. 

Coty Hand Lotion (Coty, Inc., NYC). 
75e. Contained 3.8 fl. oz. Cost per 
fl. oz., 19.7c. 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer Hand Lotion 
(Harriet Hubbard Ayer, NYC). 
$1.19. Contained 6 fl. oz. Cost per 
fl. oz., 19.8c. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer Almond 
Honey Cucumber Lotion. 85c. 
Contained 4 fl. oz. Cost per fl. oz., 
21.1e. 

Valaze Hand Lotion (Helena Rubin- 
stein, NYC). $1.00. Contained 4 fl. 
oz. Cost per fl. oz., 25c. 

Dorothy Gray Hand Lotion (Dorothy 
Gray Salons, NYC). $1.00. Con- 
tained 3.9 fl. oz. Cost per fl. oz., 
25.6c. 

Hand-o-Tonik (Elizabeth Arden, 
NYC). $1.00. Contained 3.5 fl. oz. 
Cost per fl. 0z., 28.6c. 


Not Acceptable 


The following contained carbolic 
acid: 


Woodbury’s Almond-Rose Cream 
(John H. Woodbury, Inc., Cincin- 
nati). Cost per fl. oz.: 10c size, 5c; 
50c size, 9.8c. 

Jergens Lotion (Andrew Jergens Co., 
NYC). 50c. Contained 614 fl. oz. 
Cost per fl. oz., 7.7c. Small size, 10c, 
contained 1.2 fl. oz.; cost per fl. oz., 
8.3c. 

Hess Witch Hazel Cream (E. E. Hess 
Co., Brook, Ind.). 10c. Contained 
1% fl. oz. Cost per fl. oz., 8c. 

Nepto Lotion (E. L. Patch Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.). 50c. Contained 4 fl. oz. 
Cost per fl. oz., 12.5c. 
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Wool and Part Wool 
SOCKS 


FORTUNATELY FOR MEN, DURABILITY 
does not have to be sacrificed to ap- 
pearance quite so much in men’s socks 
as in women’s stockings. A man can 
wear strong, well reinforced cotton or 
wool socks without losing social caste. 

Only wool and part-wool socks were 
included in the tests reported here. Be- 
sides its warmth, wool also has elas- 
ticity and the ability to absorb more 
moisture than any other common fiber 
before it feels damp. Perspiration from 
the foot and dampness from wet shoes 
will both be absorbed by wool socks 
to a much greater extent than by socks 
made of cotton or rayon. 

For those who spend most of their 
winter days in heated rooms, however, 
and for those who find that all-wool 
irritates their skins, a mixture of wool 
and cotton or all cotton will be more 
comfortable. 

In socks, wool is less durable than 
cotton of equal weight, and where 
number of days’ wear per dollar spent 
is the chief concern, fine, soft, expen- 
sive wool will be less economical than 
a good cotton sock. Cotton reinforce- 
ments in heel and toe should increase 
the durability of an otherwise all-wool 
sock. A real disadvantage of wool is its 
tendency to shrink—which makes care- 
ful laundering essential if the sock is 
to remain wearable. 

Sixteen pairs of winter socks of 
well known brands and chain-store 
lines were tested by Consumers Union 
for fiber content, construction, and 
bursting strength. Four brands were 
work socks, five were all-wool dress 
socks, and six were part-wool dress 
socks. One which a Woolworth sales- 
girl “thought” was part wool had no 
wool at all. 


How to Buy Socks 


For satisfactory service from his 
socks, the buyer should: 


1. Get the proper size. In buying 
all-wool socks be sure to get at least a 
half-size large, to allow for shrinkage. 

2. Look for strong, ample reinforce- 
ments in heel and toe. 


3. Notice workmanship. Pull the 
sock where the leg and top join to 
make sure there are no uncaught loops. 
Notice whether inside seams are well 
trimmed. 

4. See that there is at least a seven- 
inch stretch across the instep. 

5. Try to find socks having definite 
information on the label about per- 
centage of wool or other fabrics, color 
fastness, and shrinkage. 

Different types of construction have 
more effect on fit and appearance than 
on serviceability. Plain-knit, heavy 
socks are serviceable, but they lack 
the trim fit and neat appearance of a 
finely ribbed sock. Several brands of 
socks now have built-in lastex or other 
rubber support at the top. 

Clocks enhance the appearance, but 
have no bearing on durability except 
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that in some cases—not in any of the 
socks tested—they increase the tend- 
ency for runs to develop. Clocks do, 
however, add materially to manufac- 
turing costs, sometimes as much as ten 
cents a pair. 

The sixteen brands tested were rated 
primarily for utility, wool content, 
and price. Appearance, convenience 
features, and color fastness were also 
considered and are indicated in the 
listings. All of the all-wool socks had 
good color fastness, but in some of the 
part-wool brands the dyes ran. 

Dress socks and work socks are 
rated separately, since it is useless to 
compare the wearing qualities of a 
heavy work sock with those of a fine, 
clocked dress sock. Thus “very good” 
bursting strength for a dress sock may 
mean it is no stronger than a “fair” 
work sock. 

If you want all-wool socks, be sure 
that the label says “all wool.” In 
some stores the wool socks are dis- 
played with part-wool ones, or even 
with cotton socks. All may look and 
feel nearly alike on casual inspection. 





Dress Socks 


Best Buys 


Interwoven (Interwoven Stocking 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J.). 75c. 57 
percent wool, rest cotton. Medium- 
weight; fine plain knit with clock. 
Entire top contained lastex. Burst- 
ing strength: body, good; toe and 
heel, very good. Good color fastness. 

Penney (J. C. Penney Co. chain 
stores). 49c. All-wool, heavy sock; 
coarsely knit, with fine ribbing. 
Bursting strength: body, fair; toe 
and heel, very good. Good color 
fastness. 

Flormate (Florsheim shoe store Co., 
NYC). $1.00. All wool except for 
cotton reinforcements in heel and 
toe. Heavy sock; coarsely knit, with 
fine ribbing. Bursting strength in 
body, very good; toe and heel, good. 
Good color fastness. 


Also Acceptable 


W. L. Douglas Foot Form (W. L. 
Douglas shoe stores). 45c. 50 per- 
cent wool, rest cotton. Medium- 
weight; very finely knit, with coarse 


ribbing. Flat rubber in top. Burst- 
ing strength: body, good; toe and 
heel, fair. Good color fastness. 

Holeproof Autogart (Holeproof Ho- 
siery Co., Milwaukee). $1.00. All 
wool except for cotton reinforce- 
ments in heel and toe. Medium- 
weight sock; very finely knit, with 
fine ribbing and hand-embroidered 
clock. Lastex band at top. Bursting 
strength in body and toe, fair; heel, 
poor. Good color fastness. 

Phoenix (Phoenix Hosiery Mills, Mil- 
waukee). 50c. 25 percent wool, rest 
cotton. Light-weight sock; fine plain 
knit with clock. Bursting strength: 
body, poor; toe and heel, very good. 
Good color fastness. 

Allen-A (The Allen-A Co., Kenosha, 
Wis.). 50c. 26 percent mohair (An- 
gora goat’s hair), rest is rayon and 
cotton. Heavy sock; finely knit with 
loose ribbing. Bursting strength: 
body and heel, very good; toe, good. 
Color not fast. 

Falcon (S. H. Kress stores). 25c. 10 
percent wool, 10 percent acetate, 80 
percent cotton. Light-weight sock; 
fine plain knit with clock. Burst- 
ing strength: body and heel, very 
good; toe, good. Color not fast. 
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Not Acceptable 


Green Star (F. & W. Grand stores). 
15c. 19 percent wool, rest cotton. 
Light-weight sock; coarse plain knit. 
Bursting strength: body, good; toe 
and heel, poor. Color not fast. 

ard’s Cat. No.—665 (Montgomery 
Ward & Co. fall-winter 1936-7 cata- 
log). 49c plus postage. All-wool, 
sock; finely knit, 
with fine ribbing. Bursting strength 


J 


_ 


medium-weight 


in body, toe, and heel, poor. Good 
color fastness. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—1903 Roe- 
buck and Co. fall-winter 1936-7 
catalog). 55c plus postage. All wool 
except for cotton reinforcements in 


(Sears, 


heel and toe. Heavy sock; coarsely 
knit, fine ribbing. Bursting 
strength in body, toe, and heel, poor. 
Good color fastness. 

‘oolworth’s (F. W. Woolworth 
stores). 25c. No wool, 35 percent 
acetate, 65 percent cotton. Medium- 
weight sock; fine, plain knit. Burst- 
ing strength: body, fair; toe and 
heel, poor. Color not fast. 


Work Socks 


These socks are all plain-knit, 
and coarser than the plain-knit 
dress socks listed above. However, 
the Ward's and Sears’ socks are 
probably fine enough to be satis- 
factory to many for dress wear. 


with 


_— 
_ 


Best Buy 


Ward's Cat. No.—438 (Montgomery 
Ward & Co. fall-winter 1936-7 cata- 
log). 37c¢ plus postage. All wool 
except for cotton reinforcements in 
heel and toe. Heavy sock; finely 
knit. Bursting strength: body, good; 
toe and heel, very good. Good color 
fastness. Listed in catalog as a dress 


sock. 


Also Acceptable 
Grantco (W. T. Grant stores). 15c. 
34 percent wool, rest cotton. Heavy 
sock; coarsely knit. Bursting 
strength: body and toe, very good; 
heel, good. Color not fast. 


Not Acceptable 


Sears’ Cat. No.—1935 (Sears. Roe- 


buck and Co. fall-winter 1936-7 
catalog). 35c plus postage. All wool 
except for cotton reinforcements in 
heel and toe. Light-weight sock, 
finely knit. Bursting strength in 
body, toe, and heel, poor. Good 
color fastness. Listed in catalog as a 


CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


dress sock. Strength about equal to 
the average of the dress socks. 

Kressco (S. H. Kress stores). 15c. 48 
percent wool, rest cotton. Medium- 
weight sock; coarsely knit. Bursting 
strength: body, fair; toe and heel, 
poor. Color not fast. 





In the Hosiery Mills 


THe SeaMiess Hosiery Inpustry, 
which produces the vast majority of 
men’s socks, is sick. Manufacturers as 
well as employees are suffering be- 
cause the industry is equipped to pro- 
132,000,000 dozen pairs of 
hosiery a year, whereas consumption is 
only 74,000,000 dozen. 

Disastrous price wars have been the 
certain consequence of over-develop- 
A study of department-store 
profits has shown that hosiery is the 
largest profit item handled by large 
stores, yet the profit to the manufac- 
turer is little or nothing. 

The employees have fared even 
worse. Earl Constantine, managing di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, has frankly re- 
ported that some southern mills had 
to raise wages 245 percent to meet the 
$12.00 minimum set by NRA. The 
weekly wage had therefore been $3.50. 
Since the voiding of NRA, wages are 
once more dropping to sub-existence 
levels. In some plants as many as three 
and four wage cuts have been made. 

A recent report shows that 405 
separate companies are producing 
seamless hosiery, and that about 65 
percent of the equipment is in the 
southern states—the starvation belt for 
mill workers. Most of the companies 
are small. Because machinery costs 
little and is easily moved, anybody 
can equip a plant completely with an 
investment of only $4,500. 

Until 1933, when organization was 
started by the then-called American 
Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers, the entire industry was open 
shop and sweatshop. Unionization has 
progressed steadily, although the num- 
ber of closed shop contracts is not 
large. 

The seamless hosiery industry pro- 
vides an excellent example of a job for 
wisely directed public opinion. Con- 
sumer pressure, used in cooperation 
with the American Federation of 


duce 


ment. 


Hosiery Workers and the fair-minded 
manufacturers, could do much to end 
conditions that rank as one of the 
prime disgraces of American industry. 


The Companies 


Allen-A—There is no union contract 
in this plant, but many of the work- 
ers belong to the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers. The 40- 
hour week prevails; wages are below 
those paid by Phoenix, but higher 
than rates in the south. Working and 
sanitary conditions are good. 

Chain-store brands, including Falcon, 
Flormate, Green Star, Montgomery 
Ward (Ward's), Penney, and Sears 
Roebuck (Sears’)—All of these 
brands are purchased by the dis- 
tributors from a variety of mills 
and it is impossible to give reliable 
information on labor conditions. A 
single large distributor may buy 
from ten or twenty manufacturers 
during a single season. It is prob- 
ably safe to conclude that a majority 
of the socks sold under these brand 
names is not union-made. 

Hole proof—The seamless socks of this 
brand are made at a non-union mill 
in Georgia, where pay is about 
equal to the southern average but 
far below the scale in union mills. 

Interwoven—The company’s system 
of dealing with its employees is not 
commendable. Mills are in West 
Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee, and 
Pennsylvania. Thanks to a surplus 
of workers at the main plant in 
Martinsburg, W. Va., the company 
is able to use the threat of layoffs 
to silence complaints, and the 
threats are made good when neces- 
sary to starve active unionists into 
submission. Wages were cut from 10 
to 33 1/3 percent last year under 
threat of moving the machinery 
from Martinsburg to Tennessee. Pay 
averages about $12.00 with a bonus 
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incentive plan to obtain greater 
speed. Although the 40-hour week 
is officially recognized, foremen en- 
courage workers to remain for 
longer hours. The bonus system has 
created dissatisfaction for several 
years; an active organizing cam- 
paign is now under way in all of 
the Interwoven mills. 
Phoenix—Highest wages in the United 
States for seamless hosiery workers 
are paid by this company, accord- 
ing to the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, which has ob- 
tained a closed shop contract for 


the eleven hundred employees. Fac- 
tory conditions are rated as almost 
model: good sanitation, lighting, 
first-aid and rest room facilities. 
Phoenix was the first major pro- 
ducer of seamless hosiery to sign a 
closed shop agreement. 

W. L. Douglas—The explanation 
made under chain-store brands also 
applies to W. L. Douglas, since the 
company buys through a _ jobber 
who represents about twenty-five 
mills through the east and south. A 
letter from the company says that 
it will inquire to see “if there are 
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any good sources with union affilia- 
tions that can supply men’s socks.” 

Woolworth—As with other chain 
stores it is impossible to determine 
what percentage of the merchandise, 
if any, is made under fair working 
conditions. The last report was that 
Woolworth was still selling Fran- 
tone women’s hosiery, made by the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills of Read- 
ing, Pa. This concern ! 1s been 
prominent in the news of recent 
weeks because of the gassing, club- 
bing, and jailing of scores of strik- 
ing employees. 








MAPLE 
SYRUP 


PurE Mapie Syrup 1s STILt Sox, 
but many people who think they have 
been spreading it on their waffles for 
years have tasted nothing better than 
a 25 percent solution. The other 75 
percent was ordinary sugar syrup. 

Imitation products were once adver- 
tised as “maple syrup,” but the Federal 
Trade Commission—in behalf of the 
competitors—has firmly 
discouraged that practice. The mixtures 
are now called just “syrup” and refer- 
ence is made to the fact that they are 
made of “cane. and maple sugars,” but 
the producers have done much less 
than nothing to correct the false im- 
pression held by many consumers. A 
current issue of Good Housekeeping 
contains an advertisement for Vermont 
Maid syrup which makes the fullest 
possible use of the reputation of Ver- 
mont as a maple-syrup state. The ad- 
vertisement shows a map of Vermont, 
captioned: “Vermont Maid comes from 
Burlington, Vermont, where for 35 
years it has been packed for American 
tables.” Constant mention is made of 
Vermont and maple, thus: 

“Millions prefer this rich flavor that 


advertisers’ 


comes from pure Vermont maple 
sugar ... A syrup with real, old-time 


maple flavor.” 
The claims can be taken at their 
face value subject to 75 percent dis- 


count. Analysis of Vermont Maid 
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syrup showed that the maple flavor de- 
pended on a trifle less than 25 per- 
cent of that pure Vermont maple 
sugar. The other 75 percent of the 
flavor was not derived from the sap 
that trickles in frosty weather from 
trees in the Green Mountains, but from 





Right in Gormont's Mapte 
Suger Countr delicious 
syrup is blended from purest 
Cane and Maple Sugers 


Vermont MAID Syrup 











the sugar-cane plantations of warmer 
climes. Any housewife who buys cane 
and maple syrup just to save money, 
can save even more by making her 
own blend. By boiling cane sugar and 
water together, and adding one part 
of pure maple syrup to three parts of 
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sugar syrup, she can make a product 
just as good as Vermont Maid, even if 
lighter in color, and the total cost will 
be much less than half. 

Among the maple syrups, White Rose 
at 25 cents for twelve fluid ounces 
was the outstanding value. The others 
were almost identically priced; small 
regional differences in selling price 
should determine one’s choice. 

If one wants to save money and is 
satisfied with imitations, an entirely 
synthetic syrup can be made at a cost 
of 12 cents a quart. The imitation 
maple flavor comes from a teaspoonful 
of Mapleine, which is an aqueous ex- 
tract of guaiac wood (lignum vitae of 
medicinal combined with 
glucose. In a taste test made by a 
group of students and office workers, 
one-quarter of the tasters called it pure 
maple syrup. 


renown) 


\ compound syrup mixed in the 
proportions of the commercial com- 
pounds does have the maple taste, 
but it may not satisfy one accustomed 
to pure maple syrup. 


100%, MAPLE SYRUPS 


Best Buys 


White Rose Pure Sap Maple Syrup 
(Distributed by Seeman Bros., Inc., 
NYC). 25c for 12 fi. oz. Cost per 
fl. oz., 2.1c. 

CD 100% Pure Vermont Maple Sap 
Syrup (Distributed by Cooperative 
Distributors, Inc., 30 Irving Place, 
NYC). 76c a qt. (to members, 7lc) 
plus postage. Cost per fl. oz., 2.4c. 


Also Acceptable 


Co-op 100% Pure Maple Sap Syrup 
(Vermont Maple Cooperative, Essex 
Junction, Vt.). 2le for ¥% pt. Cost 
per fl. oz., 2.6c. 

Ann Page Pure Sap Maple Syrup 
(The Quaker Maid Co., NYC). 21c 
for ¥% pt. Cost per fl. oz., 2.6c. 

Macy’s Lily White Pure Vermont 
Maple Syrup (Distributed by R. H. 
Macy Co., NYC). 42c for 16 fl. oz. 
Cost per fl. 0z., 2.6c. 








CONSUMERS UNION Reports 
IMITATION MAPLE SYRUPS 


Acceptable 


Mapleine syrup made by adding 4 
cups of sugar and 1 teaspoonful of 
Mapleine (imitation maple flavor) 
to 2 cups of boiling water. Total cost, 
12c per qt. syrup. Many persons 
found the imitation flavor pleasing. 

Compound syrup made from pure 
maple syrup and cane-sugar syrup 
in the proportion used in the com- 
mercial compounds like Vermont 
Maid and Log Cabin (3 parts sugar 
syrup to 1 part 100% maple syrup). 
The cost is 24c per qt. with these in- 
gredients: 144 pt. White Rose maple 
syrup, 144 cups water, 3 cups sugar. 
Has real maple taste, but is milder 
than 100% maple syrup. 

Log Cabin Syrup (General Foods 
Corp., Hoboken, N. J.). 23c for 12 
fl. oz. Cost per qt., 6le. 25% maple, 
75% cane. 

Vermont Maid Syrup (Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., NYC). 21c for 12 fl. oz. 
Cost per qt., 56c. 25% maple, 


75% cane. 








CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 


NOTWITHSTANDING MANY GENERATIONS 
of preaching to the contrary, wool is 
children’s 
union suits in winter as well as sum- 


the wrong material for 
mer. Even part-wool undergarments 
should be avoided, according to child 
specialists, particularly for children 
who spend part of their time in warm 
or overheated rooms in the home or 
in the school. 

Slight irritations from woolen un- 
derwear occur more frequently than is 
generally realized, and rashes from the 
wool are by no means uncommon 

Despite the fact that cotton under- 
wear is the preponderant choice of 
child specialists—for comfort as well 
Consumers Union had some 
difficulty in buying well known brands 
in cotton for this test. Most of the large 
New York stores carried all-cotton 
union suits in stock, but displayed 


as health 


wool or part-wool on the counter. 
One manufacturer said over the tele- 
phone: “Oh, yes, madam, we do make 
an all-cotton winter-weight garment, 
but it’s specially tinted to look just 
like wool.” And a store manager con- 


ceded: “I know that cotton underwear 
is better for children, but nobody asks 
for it.” 

What his statement means is that a 
large percentage of mothers is paying 
thirty to fifty cents more for woolen 
undergarments, for the privilege of 
making children uncomfortable and 
more susceptible to illness. 

Parents will do well to pay consid- 
erable attention to the design of the 
union suits they buy for their children. 
For the child who is learning to dress 
himself, the union suit is Problem A 
each morning. If buttons are placed 
too far to the rear, if they are small 
or awkward in handling, and if they 
are too numerous, the youngster will 
be discouraged. He will then call for 
maternal help or leave the job un- 
finished, both of which are bad starts 
in child training. 

Buttons are best attached by tapes, 
which make for easy ‘handling—and 
less repair work. For garters, tapes 
that distribute the pull are far supe- 
rior to the plain garter that concen- 
trates the load at one spot. 


Of real value to the child who is 
acquiring, or should be acquiring, life- 
time habits of reliance upon his own 
skill is the “self-help” seat with an 
elastic at the top. This design is win- 
ning deserved popularity over its pred- 
ecessor, the drop seat fastened with 
buttons. 

Two of the suits tested had no but- 
tons at all. They were made with an 
elastic at the neck, raglan sleeves, and 
the self-help seat. 

The union suit should be elastic and 
fairly snug, rather than unyielding 
and loose. If a new garment in the 
store does not spring back into shape 
after stretching, it is not likely to do 
so after many washings. A suit that 
fits snugly and bends with the child’s 
body is warmer and more comfortable 
than a loose garment which slips from 
his shoulders and lets drafts up his 
legs, or a tight suit that binds around 
the neck, arms, and legs. 

Seams should be strong, flat, and 
somewhat’ elastic. Reinforcements 
should be provided at places of great- 
est strain. 
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All of the suits rated were size 10, 
one-piece, all-cotton and winter-weight, 
with short sleeves and short trunks. 
The great difference found in the two 
price lines of Quickees, and the variety 


of knits and constructions available, 
suggest the advisability of careful ex- 
amination of the garments on the basis 
of the information given above, even 
with the acceptable brands. 





Children’s 
Best Buys 


Me Do (Thomas Dalby, Inc., Water- 
town, Mass.). $1.09. Plain-knit, 
combed cotton. Self-help seat, with 
concealed 5-strand elastic band, se- 
curely sewn. Raglan sleeves. Good 
reinforcements at points of strain. 
Heavy material, most tightly knit of 
all. Greatest bursting strength. 
Seams well finished. 

Comfy Tog (Montgomery Ward & 
Co. Cat. No.—919, fall-winter 1936- 
7 catalog). 48c plus postage. Rib- 
knit cotton; brush-napped inside. 
Self-help seat, with wide lastex 11- 
cord elastic. (Also available with 
buttoned seat.) Good reinforcements 
for garter pull. Skimpy crotch. 
Heavy material with loose knit. 
Medium bursting strength. Seams 
fairly well finished. Rated a best 
buy because of low price. 


Also Acceptable 


(In approximate order of merit) 


CD Cat. No.—103CA5 (Cooperative 
Distributors, Inc., 30 Irving PI., 
NYC). 82c plus postage (78c to 
members) . Plain-knit combed cotton. 
Self-help seat, rather narrow elastic. 
Too many, too small buttons. Poorly 
reinforced. Light-weight, _ tightly 
woven material with good elasticity ; 
the crotch was made of a double 
thickness of material. High bursting 
strength. Seams fairly well finished. 

E-Z (E-Z Mills, Inc., NYC). 59c. Avail- 
able both in plain cotton and with 
a small rayon stripe. Brush-napped 
on reverse side. Self-help seat, with 
well attached elastic. Does not open 
down front; has elastic at neck. Rag- 
lan sleeves. Very good style in 
whole garment for fit. Good rein- 
forcements. Medium-weight mate- 
rial, of fairly tight knit. Low burst- 
ing strength. Seams well finished. 
Not available in boys’ styles. 

Carter’s (Carter’s Underwear for In- 
fants and Children, Needham 
Heights, Mass.). $1.10. Plain knit. 


Underwear 


Buttoned seat. (Not available in all- 
cotton with the self-help seat.) Good 
design in back and seat, providing 
for stretching both ways, but no pro- 
vision for garter pull. Too many, 
too small buttons. Stretched in wash- 
ing. Poorly reinforced. Light-weight 
material, loosely knit. High burst- 
ing strength. Seams well finished. 

Quickees Tu Way Stretch (Boston 
Knitting Mills, Newton, Mass.). 
$1.25. Accordion rib knit; not avail- 
able in plain knit. Self-help seat 
with lastex band. No opening down 
front; has elastic at neck. Raglan 
sleeve. Best design of all suits tested. 
Good reinforcements; well rein- 
forced to distribute garter pull. 
Material __lightest-weight _ tested, 
tightly knit. Medium bursting 
strength. Seams fairly well finished. 
Available in both boys’ and girls’ 
styles. 





Darn TuHat Button! 


*)* 


Vanta (Earnshaw Knitting Mills, 


Newton, Mass.). $1.39. Difficult to 
get in all-cotton; part-wool com- 
monly sold. Plain knit. Self-help 
seat, with a strip of sheet rubber 
sewed into the material instead of 
an elastic. No garter accommoda- 
tions. Poorly reinforced. Medium- 
heavy-weight material, tightly knit. 
Medium bursting strength. Seams 
well finished. 


Handy-wear (Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Cat. No.—7092, fall-winter 1936-7 
catalog). 59c plus postage. Rib-knit 
cotton; brush-napped inside. But- 
toned seat, rather narrow; difficult 
for child to reach buttons. Very well 
reinforced. Heavy material, loosely 
knit. Low bursting strength. Seams 
fairly well finished. Very large neck. 


Not Acceptable 


. C. Penney No. 950/8 (J. C. Penney 


Co., Inc., NYC). 49c. Plain knit; 
brush-napped inside. Buttoned seat. 
Very bad seat—much too narrow. 
Poor crotch. Poor elasticity. Good 
reinforcements. Fairly heavy mate- 
rial, loosely knit. Medium bursting 
strength. Seams fairly well finished. 


Nazareth (Nazareth Waist Co., Naza- 


reth, Pa.). 69c. Cotton with rayon 
stripe, tinted to look like wool. Self- 
help seat, with well attached elastic. 
Good reinforcements, and well rein- 
forced to distribute garter pull. Too 
many buttons. Slightly binding in 
the leg. Medium-weight material, 
loosely knit; would lose elasticity 
quickly. Lowest bursting strength of 
all garments tested. Seams poorly 
finished. 


Forest Mills (Brown, Durrell and Co., 


NYC). 69c. Cotton with rayon 
stripe; brush-napped inside. Self- 
help seat. Good fit except for neck, 
which is much too large. No pro- 
vision made for distribution of 
garter pull. Poorly reinforced. Me- 
dium-weight material, loosely woven. 
High bursting strength. Seams fairly 
well finished. 


Quickees Style 816-432 (Boston Knit- 


ting Mills, Newton, Mass.). 95c. 
Waffle-like rib knit. Self-help seat. 
Wide crotch, but cut too high. Poor 
provision for garter pull distri- 
bution. Good reinforcements. Too 
many buttons. Garment stretched in 
washing. Light-weight material, 
tightly knit. Low bursting strength. 
Seams poorly finished. 














SLEEPING SUITS 


ue First REQUISITE OF A GOOD SLEEP- 
ing garment is that it shall not bind 
the child. Other desirable characteris- 
tics are similar to those for a good 
union suit: elastic material, strong re- 
inforcements, a roomy seat and crotch, 
and plenty of room for growth. 

Raglan sleeves are highly desirable, 
though none of the suits tested had 
them. Make sure that the armholes on 
fitted sleeves are large enough. Some 
of the suits tested fell below even the 
trade standards in this respect. 

If the suits have feet, these must be 
long enough to allow for the child’s 
present comfort and future growth. 
The Association of Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers specifies a foot length 
of 8 inches for sizes 6 to 8. Some of 
the size 8 garments tested had feet as 
short as 7 inches, which would cramp 
many a 6-year-old. 

Note also the length of the suit from 
neck to crotch and the length of the 
legs. Suits with short legs will cramp 
the feet. Length is necessary for dura- 
bility as well as for comfort. 

The eight sleeping suits tested varied 
considerably in quality. All were 100 
percent cotton except the Nazareth, 
which contained 6 percent wool, and 
the Dr. Denton, which contained 2 per- 
cent wool. None of the advantages of 
wool can be derived from a garment 
with such a low wool content. The 
higher price of a garment advertised 
as part wool and the possibility of 
irritation from the wool are definite 
disadvantages. 

All suits had buttons down the front, 
and all had buttoned drop seats ex- 
cept two, which had self-help seats. 

All but one had rubber buttons. 
Rubber buttons will not break in the 
wringer, do not readily come unbut- 
toned, and do not cut threads. Under 
ordinary use they keep their shape 
and are very satisfactory. Small chil- 
dren, however, have difficulty with 
them. 

Double thicknesses of material are 
most valuable in the soles of the feet 
and at the crotch. Two suits, the Dr. 
Denton and the Li Falco, did not have 
double layers in the feet. Although the 
Denton suit was highly resistant to 
abrasion and the sole was made of 


extra heavy material, a double thick- 
good material 
should be more durable. The Li Falco 


ness of reasonably 
suit was made of material having poor 
resistance to abrasion. 

The currently popular devices that 
tie to the crib, keeping the infant 
covered yet free to move may be dan- 
gerous, a member of Consumers Union 
warns in a letter just received. Telling 
how a child was strangled by one of 
in this instance, 
the Snuggle Bunny—which fit closely 
around the neck by means of elastic 





these sleeping bags 


or a rubber cord, she wrote: 


“The recent death by strangulation 
of the baby daughter of a friend, im- 
pels me to ask you to warn your sub- 
scribers against the kind of garment 

. that was responsible for the ac- 
cident. The doctor who pronounced 
the child dead said that this was the 
fifth case he knew of in a year in 
which this make of garment was to 
blame. What happened in this case 
was due to the fact that the hem had 
become worn, so that the baby’s 
fingers went through a hole, and 
clutched the rubber cord. As she felt 
it pull she must have struggled, and 
of course pulled still harder until she 
actually strangled herself to death.” 


Best Buys 


Do Self (Craig-Musgrove, Inc., NYC). 
$1.00. Light-weight material, fleece 
napped on both sides. Self-help seat; 
crotch double but rather narrow. 
Shrank lengthwise in washing, but 
dimensions still generous; large 
feet. Front panel reinforced with 
bar-tacking. Good bursting strength, 
good resistance to abrasion. 

Me Do (Thomas Dalby, Inc., Water- 
town, Mass.). $1.35. Medium-weight 
material, napped on the outside. 
Self-help seat, wide crotch. Highest 
bursting strength of all suits tested, 
good resistance to abrasion. 


Also Acceptable 


Arnold (Arnold Knit Goods, Cohoes, 
N.Y.). $3.00. Double thickness of 
very-light-weight, smooth material. 
Four thicknesses on soles of feet. 


CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


“Pearl” buttons. Full-cut; buttoned 


drop seat. Very high bursting 
strength, low resistance to abrasion. 

Dr. Denton (Denton Sleeping Gar- 
ment Mills, Inc., Centreville, Mich.) . 
$1.60. Light-weight material, ap- 
proximately 2 percent wool, napped 
on both sides. Single thickness of 
heavier material on sole. Front panel 
reinforced with bar-tacking. Low 
bursting strength, highest resistance 
to abrasion of all suits tested. 


Not Acceptable 


Nazareth (Nazareth Waist Co., Naza- 
reth, Pa.). 99c. Heavy material, 
approximately 6 percent wool, 
napped on both sides. Acceptable 
except for too small feet. Front 
panel reinforced with bar-tacking. 
Fair bursting strength, fair resist- 
ance to abrasion. 

Rollic (Sears, Roebuck and Co. Cat. 
No.—9322, fall-winter 1936-7 cata- 
log). 84c plus postage. Medium- 
weight material, napped on both 
sides. Shrank lengthwise in launder- 
ing. Acceptable except for trunk di- 
mensions, which were 314 inches 
shorter than trade standards. Nar- 
row armhole. Good bursting strength, 
low resistance to abrasion. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—1002 (Montgomery 
Ward & Co. fall-winter 1936-37 
catalog). 84c plus postage. Light- 
weight material, napped on both 
sides. Acceptable except for feet, 
which were very narrow at the toes. 
Low bursting strength, good resist- 
ance to abrasion. 

Li Falco (Little Falls Mfg. Co., Little 
Falls, N.Y.). 79c. Heavy material, 
ribbed knit, napped on both sides. 
Very skimpy garment. Short in 
trunk and overall length, shortest 
feet of all, short sleeves and narrow 
armhole. Shrank lengthwise in laun- 
dering. Single thickness sole. Good 
bursting strength, low resistance to 
abrasion. 


Consumers Union wishes to express 
appreciation to Miss Christine Heinig 
of the Child Development Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, for her valuable assistance in 
judging the relative merit, from the 
standpoint of design and comfort, of 
children’s sleeping suits and union 
suits, and children’s apparel reported 
on in previous issues. 
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